


THE HILL MAPLES 


L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


ERE on a bill of the occident stand we shoulder to shoulder, 
Comrades tried and true through a mighty swath of the years ! 


Spring harps glad laughter through us, and ministrani rains of the autumn 
Sing us again the songs of ancient dolor and tears. 


The glory of sunrise smites on our fair, free brows uplifted 
When the silver-kirtled day steps over the twilight’s bars ; 
cAt evening we look adown into valleys hearted with sunset, 


eAnd we whisper old lore together under the smouldering stars. 


Crescent moons of the summer gleam through our swaying branches, 
Knee-deep in fern we stand while the days of the sun-time go ; 
cAnd the winds of winter love us --- the keen, gay winds of the winter, 


Coming to our gray arms from over the plains of snow, 


‘Down in the valleys beneath us is wooing and winning and wedding, 
‘Down in the long, dim valleys earth-children wail and weep ; 

But here on these free bills we grow and are strong and flourish, 
Comrades shoulder to shoulder our watch of the years to keep. 
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The Life that Counts 


The life that counts must toil and fight; 

Mast hate the wrong aud love the right; 

Must stand tor truth by day, by night — 
And this the life that counts. 


The life that counts must aim to rise 
Above the earth, to sunlit skies ; 
Must fix his gaze on Paradise — 

And this the life that counts. 


The life that counts must hopeful be ; 

In darkest night make melody ; 

Mast wait the dawn on bended knee — 
And this the life that counts. 


The life that coants must helpful be; 

The cares and needs of others see ; 

Must seek the slave of sin to free — 
And this the life that counts. 


The life that counts is linked with Goud; 

And turns not from the cross — the rod ; 

Bat walks with joy where Jesus trod — 
And this the life that counts. 


—A. W.S. 


THREAT BY BELGIAN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
To Drive Protestant Missionaries Out of 
the Congo 
REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D. D. 





ERE is a condition of aftairs which 

demands the attention of all Prot- 
estant Christians interested in missions to 
the beathen, especially to the more piti- 
ably helpJess and smaller tribes among 
them. The following paper is a translation 
trom the French text of an official bulletin 
of the Congo Administration, as contained 
in a report of the Governor General F. 
Fuchs to the Secretary of State: 


CITATION FROM THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF 
THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE CONGO, 


Report of the Governor General F. Fuchs to 
the Secretary of State: 


Natives have been observed to insult our 
European agents; certain officers of the com- 
panies have complained of the arrogant alti. 
tude that the native population assumes when 
it has been subjected to certain influences ; the 
disposition to disregard their duties toward the 
State and their respect for our law manifests 
iteelfamong them. There is no doubt that this 
is the result of secret machinations which more 
or less are undermining the established autbor- 
ity. One cannot escape the fact that this situa- 
tion reveals itself in the neighborhood of cer- 
tain Protestant missionary posts alone, This 
is the more significant when one considers the 
tendency of these organizations to exercise a 
sort of sovereign control on the whole of the 
population in their neighborhood, and to im- 
pose this authority upon them in opposition to, 
to use the expression of the natives, “ Boula 
Matari,’ and to create thus a state of antago- 
nism against the influence and authority of the 
State. I have already called the attention of 
the government to this grave situation and to 
the measures that it is likely to ental! if it con- 
tinues. Already our local officers have found it 
necessary to act in order to safeguard the 
authority of tre State, and if i. is necessary the 
Governor Genera! will consider the advisability 
of making use of the means that the decree of 
September 15, 1880, puts at his disposal in the 
case of strangers who use their influence over 
the natives against the State. 


In this paper are several points that ar- 
rest attention : 

l. The vague and vapory form of the 
charges, and of the evidence on which they 
rest. ** Natives have been observed ”’ — 
Observed by whom? When and where? 
— “to insult our European agents.”’ What 
Evropean agents, and what constitutes the 
insult? “* Certain officers of the company ”’ 
— What officers of the company ? — “* have 
com plained of the arrogant attitude of the 
native population.” What is meant by at- 
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titude here, and in what way did the arro- 
gance manifest itself? ‘' When it has been 
subjected to certain influences.’?’ What in 
flaences? What are the duties toward the 
state which there is a disposition to disre 
gard, and what is the nature of the crimi- 
nal offence implied in the word * disposi- 
tion?’’ Why all this vagueness in the 
form of an indictment? Courts ot equity 
in civilized lands do not proceed on gener. 
alities. 

2. The assumptions that underlie the 
whole document. It is assumed that the 
native cannot have any possible reason 
himself to complain. Who stands up to 
say a word in his behalf? It is assumed 
that Belgian officers have done no wrong, 
and mustinvariably be right; it is assumed 
that the government administration must 
of necessity be just and humane; it is 
assumed that Roman Catholic missionaries 
are all right aud deserve: protection, but 
that all Protestant missionaries are med- 
diers and mischiet-makers, provoking an 
otherwise quiet and submissive people to 
insubordination and lawlessness; it is 
assumed that the Congo has no responsibil 
ity to the powers through whose sanction 
it has come into existence, and no account- 
ability to the constitution to which it alone 
can appeal as a reason for its being found 
in the family of nations. 

3. Thedrastic measures which it threatens 
to take against English, American anid 
German Protestant missionaries who are 
uncondemned and untried before any equi- 
table tribunal known to civilized states. 
They are to be treated as offenders; they 
are to be deprived of the rights conceded to 
them under the only international agree- 
ment that Leopold can appeal to; they are 
to be driven out and kept out of the Congo 
Valley, and to be debarred access to the 
twenty millions of its people unless they 
will agree to shut their eyes and submit to 
be gagged when the atrocities of Congo 
officials come under their notice. 

There are several different societies in 
England and America, and more than 
threescore of missionaries, who will be 
affected by the threatened action of the 
Congo Government. These societies are 
all honored and distinguished, and these 
missionaries are men of character and rep- 
utation well known in the Christian world. 

Because of that, there are on this side of 
the water and on the other several hundred 
thousand men and women who would like 
to know the facts of the case. What have 
these missionaries been doing that they 
should be so roughly treated, and what has 
the Belgian Government of the Congo been 
doing which they are so anxious to hush 
up and conceal? What means all this cry 
ot execration that is being heard on two 
continents over certain doings of King 
Leopold’s “ commissionaire? ”’ 

The extract above cited was given to the 
present writer by the gentleman who trans- 
lated it from the French. A few copies are 
manifolded tor general information. 





Editor of Harper’s 


NOR torty-one years Mr. Henry M. 
Alden has been connected with 
Harper's Magazine, and last week he com.- 
pleted thirty. five years of service au editor- 
in-chiet of that long established, high- 
toned and widely-read periodical. Distin 
guished editors of Harper’s Weekly and 
the Bazar, owned by Harper Brothers, have 
come and gone, but Mr. Alden has held his 
place by reason oi his physical and mental 
vitality, and his lofty standards for bis 
profession. Those who have read Mr. Al- 
den’s books, ‘‘ AStudy of Death’’ and “ God 
in His World,’’ need no further reminder ot 
how profoundly religious Mr. Alden is. 
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As an editor Mr. Alden has been one of the 
great spiritual personalities of the country, 
holding associate editors and contributors 
for more than a generation to high ideals ot 
thovght and taste, and by his editorial 
writings and his editorial censorship shan- 
ing the ideals of countless readers ot the 
magazine wh~ never have heard his name 
or known to whom they were indebted. 
Mr. Alden graduated from Andover Sem- 
inary in 1860. but chose to preach through 
literature and by journalism rather than in 
the more conventional way. — VCongrega- 
tionalist. 





Thomas B. Reed's Grave 


T the grave in Evergreen Cemetery at 
Portland, Me., where the late Tnom- 
as B. Reed, former speaker of the national 
House ot Representatives, is buried, has 
been placed an enduring, but not elaborate, 
monument of white Hallowell granite, 
which rests on a large base stone oft the 
same material. The monument is about 
ten feet bigh, tapering slightly trom base 
to top. The only decoration is a laurel 
wreath, in relief on one side, modeled on 
the wreaths by St. Gaudens that are seen 
on the Shaw Memorial in this city. Below 
the wreath are these words: ‘‘ Thomas 
Brackett Reed, 1830 1892. His Record is 
with the Faithful, the Brave and the 
True of All Nations and All Ages.”’ It is 
sufficient, bat it is not too much to say of 
that sturdy soul who in the storm centre 
ot American politics would not yield his 
convictions to accomplish his personal ad- 
vancement. The monument is typical of 
the man. He was himself a column as 
unbending as granite when his conviction 
of right and duty was clear. Neither praise 
nor blame defiected him from his deter- 
mined course. His wil] was absolute, his 
courage unsbaken in every exigency. He 
was not afraid nor ashamed to becomea 
private citizon. — Boston Herald. 





If you wish to cure scrofula or salt rbheum per- 
mapvently, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It expels 
ull im purities from the blood. 








How Epworth Organs 
are sent ‘‘on probation.”’ 
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Whether for home or church, the selec- 
tion of an organ is a matter of sufficient 
importance to take every reasonable pre- 
caution against making a mistake. This is 
doubly true of a church organ, for it has a 
harder place to fill. 

Committees often find it hard to make 
choice—the various catalogues perused 
usually tending rather to confusion than te 
intelligent decision. 

So after all the safest plan is to have us 
send you an Epworth Organ on trial—on 
probation so to speak. 

If you tell us the size of the room or congrega- 
tion we can tell you which size you need. We take 
all risks of organ arriving in good order, of its 
being found perfect as represented and in every 
way satisfactory. Ifso, you pay as agreed, cash or 
easy payments. If not, the organ comes back and 
we refund the freight. ; 

This plan of selling avoids the useless middle 
expense and is highly satisfactory to all concerned. 


Write for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


Wituiams OrGAN & Piano Co, 
57 Washington St, Chicage 
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Acts of Grace by the Czar 


HE christening of the son and heir of 
the Czar of Ruesia, which took 
place, Aug. 23, in the beautiful little 
church of the Peterhof palace, according 
to the ornate ceremonial of the Greek 
Church, has been marked by a number of 
imperial concessions to the Russian peo- 
ple which may be regarded as a distinct 
gain for human liberty and progress. Al- 
though these privileges are granted as a 
matter of personal favor, and not of popu- 
lar right, they are none the less welcome, 
and appear to be tendered in good faith. 
Corporal punishment has been totally 
abolished throughout Russia, and uo 
longer will the knout find its bruised and 
bleeding victims among the moujiks. 
Various political privileges are accorded 
to the common people, and the miserable 
condition of the Jews is somewhat miti- 
gated. Arather more conciliatory policy 
is adopted toward Finland. Altogether 
the Czar seems to have been put in great 
good humor by the happy event which 
presents a male heir tv the Russian throne 
in the now diminutive person of the 
Grand Duke Alexis Nicholaievitch. Spe- 
cial acts of grace to the army and navy, 
similar to those aceorded to persons ar- 
rested for political offences, have beeu 
granted by the Czar. The Russian news- 
papers are unanimous in welcoming the 
abolition of corporal punishment as the 
most important concession embodied in 
the manifesto of the Czar. There are 
those, however — of course they are peo- 
ple who live outside of Russia — who 
dare to say that the Czar’s voncessions are 
confessions of weakness. Yet these acts 
of grace, if belated, are really politic in 
the best sense, and will conduce to the 
solidification of the rule of the ‘* Little 
Father of the Russias.’’ 





Ice Stops Steamship ‘ Frithjof’’ 


REPORT just made to William 
Ziegler by W. 8S. Champ, who 
early in the summer sailed from Norway 
in the ‘ Fritbjof,’’ to carry relief to the 
Ziegler polar expedition under Antho- 
ny Fials, which ison board the ‘‘ Amer- 


ica,’’? states that the relief party at one 
* 


time succeeded in getting within seventy 
miles of Franz Joseph Land, and theu 
had to give up the attempt t« press farther 
north. Despite determined efforts to 
force a passage through the pack and flue 
ice, the * Frithjof’’ was unable to make 
much of a northing. It succeeded, how- 
ever, iv reaching a point 78 degrees north 
latitude and between 44 and 45 degrees 
longitude, about seventy miles from Cape 
Flora. Little arctic game was seen on the 
ice. At last accounts the ‘ Fritbjof”’ 
was coaling by the midnight sun. Mr. 
Champ is now making an attempt to 
arrive at Cape Flora before the winter 
season begins. He bopes to reach that 
point about Sept. 5, and there to find news 
of Fiala and the main expedition. 





Scientific Study of Weeds 


MONG the interesting features of 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis isa 
comprehensive weed exhibit, prepared by 
the United States Government. The ex- 
hibit is really a wonderful study in 
weeds, and is a favorite object of attention 
with farmers and stockmen. The exhibit, 
which is under the immediate charge of 
the Bureau of Government Plant Indus- 
try, includes an area of six acres devoted 
to outdoor plant industry, and a portion 
of that tract is covered with weeds. Every 
bed is carefully watched aud comprehen- 
sively labeled, the properties of the plant 
being given. If the plant is poisonous, 
that fact is stated ; and if the weed has 
medicinal uses, those are mentioned in 
detail. Many common weeds which are 
generally regarded as worthless possess 
valuable medicinal qualities. Weeds 
poisonous to stock are given careful atten- 
tion. In the case of each poisonous weed 
the symptoms of the poison produced are 
described, and the antidote is indicated. 


Radio-Active Bodies 


N a paper recently published in « Ger- 
man magazine Professor F. Himstedt 
arrives at the conclusion that radio-active 
bodies giving off a gaseous emanation are 
widely diffused throughout the earth. 
These emanations are absorbed by water 
or by petroleum, and after having been 
conveyed along with the latter to the 
surface of the earth will diffuse into the 
air. Because of the mauy analogies noted 
between these emanations and radium 
emauations, Professor Himstedt thinks 
that it is possible that both are identical. 
In this case the ores of uranium, from 
which radium emanations are derived, 
would either be widely diffused, or else 
there would be some further matters pos- 
sessing, though to a lesser degree, the 
property ot giving off emanations, I[n- 
asmuch as the absorption coefficient of 
water as well as of petroleum with respect 


to this emanation is found to decrease for 
increasing temperature, while hot foun- 
tains on the other hand show an especially 
high activity, the hypothesis is suggested 
that the amount of radio-active material 
is imecreasing, for augmenting depths. 
According to an observation by Professor 
Curie on the continual heat evolution from 
radium, the radio-active components of 
the earth may possibly have to be allowed 
for in accounting for the temperature of 
the earth. 


Danger in Copperized Water 


HERE is reason to believe that the 
opinion hazarded by a scientist of 
reputation that copper sulphate might be 
used in very smal! quantities and with 
extreme caution in killing off low vegeta- 
ble growths in reservoirs, such as ana- 
bena and asterionella, has been fol- 
lowed by reckless experimentation — by 
‘‘cranks’’ or others — which has endan 
gered the health of commupities which 
have used the waters so copperized. The 
fact that so many unintelligent, credu- 
lous, irresponsible or malicious persons 
are found in every community makes any 
hypothetical pronouncement by scientists 
a perilous experiment unless the theorizer 
is very sure of his facts, and the experi- 
mentation is strictly limited by being re- 
stricted at first to small areas and confined 
to authorized hands. In one case in Mas- 
sachusetts copper was employed to kill off 
microscopic growths and also killed off a 
large number of fish. It has long been 
known in the East that the use of vessels 
made of copper covered with tin — such 
as are commonly employed in Constanti- 
nople — is dangerous unless the tin cover- 
ing is maintained intact and of a sufficient 
thickness. There is always danger in the 
use of copper cooking utensils, since the 
formation of poisonous copper salts — 
notably acetates, oxides, etc. — from the 
acid and alkaline solutions used in cook- 
ing is always possible. Copper is insolu- 
ble in pure water, and for the formation 
of such a solution as is required by the 
theory referred to, it is essential that the 
water shall contain free carbonic and 
nitric acids, ammonia, and other sub- 
stances, to combine with the copper and 
form the alleged germicidal solution. 
The trouble with this and other supposed- 
ly hygienic theories is that the multiplic- 
ity of the factors entering into conditions 
as they actually exist in nature and in 
the physical structure of men is not taken 
into account. Many a so-called remedy 
induces ten ills where it cures one. It is 
right that the public should be warned 
against the ‘‘ copper as a germicide ’’ the- 
ory, which even by those who first pro- 
posed it was not meant for public use, but 
at the most for cautious experimentation 
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by duly authorized boards of health. Up 
to date the balance of opinion seems to be 
strongly adverse to the theory. 





Park on the Palisades 


7 OR a number of years attempts have 

been made to arouse public opinion 
with reference to the preservation of the 
noble Palisades of the Hudson from de- 
facement by the stone-crushers which 
have already eaten away some of the fin- 
est portions of those picturesque trap-rock 
cliffs which shoot perpendicularly up out 
of the underlying sandstone to a height of 
from 300 to 400 feet above the river, be- 
tween Fort Lee and Piermont. After 
many discouragements the public-spirited 
members of the commission having the 
project in charge are enabled to announce 
thatan Interstate Park, which will extend 
fourteen miles along the west bank of the 
Hudson, is now an assured fact. The 
commission has already expended $344,264 
in laying out the park. The plan includes 
the acquiring of 175,000 acres. The two 
States of New York and New Jersey have 
agreed to bear a portion of the expense in- 
volved in, making the Palisades preserve 
one of the most beautiful parks in the 
country. A fine boulevard is to extend 
the entire length of the park. No land- 
scape gardening will be attempted, but 
the virgin forest will be allowed to remain 
im its original simplicity and luxuriance. 
Few people know that in that Palisades re- 
gion, within a few miles of New York city, 
wild foxes still roam. The project of the 
Interstate Park will happily now prevent 
the unique Palisades region, at least along 
the crest or upper edge of the cliffs, from 
becoming either the private bailiwick of 
the very rich or the bottle-strewn rendez- 
vous of beer-drinking excursionists from 
the neighboring metropolis of Manhattan. 





Limitations of the Submarine 


XTRAVAGANT promises have been 
made by some inventors in behalf 

of the efficiency of the submarine boat as 
an engine of destruction, but it is becom- 
ing evident that the field of naval activity 
under the water is quite definitely circum- 
scribed by bounds which it is impracti- 
cable to pass. For one thing, the form of 
boat suitable for high speed on the surface 
is inimical to fast steaming when sub- 
merged. Great speed on the surface in- 
volves size, which militates against rapid 
submergence, and also increases the vul- 
nerability, not only because of the greater 
target, but also because of the tardy dis- 
appearance of the craft below the surface. 
Speed under water, moreover, involves 
great weight for accumulators, whose 
maintenance would be very costly. High 
speed when submerged increases the perils 
of submarine locomotion, as a slight in- 
accuracy in the angle of the boat’s course 
might take her to dangerous depths in a 
very short period of time, from which the 
boat could be raised only with extreme 
difficulty. It appears that by the inge- 
nuity and persistence of inventors all diffi- 
culties of stability and regulation of the 
submergence of submarine boats have 
been overcome. But there seems to be no 
practicable way to equip such boats with 
guns capable of facing torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers when the guns were submerged. 
The slightest fractures when the vessel is 
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under the surface might mean the inrush 
of water at the rate of four tons in ten 
seconds. In the emergencies that have 
so far occurred the brains of the men have 
generally proved effective. But the sub- 
marine warfare involves as much danger 
to the crews of the submarines as to those 
of vessels which they would attack, and 
« lover of humanity might be pardoned 
for wishing that such uncanny craft had 
never been inventéd. 





Cotton Crisis in England 


NE of the most interesting. topics of a 
practical nature discussed last week 
by the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which met at 
Cambridge, was the present cotton crisis 
in England. Premier Balfour advocated 
an extension of cotton cultivation in order 
to remedy the difficulties which the cot- 
ton mills are-experieneing. J. A. Hutton, 
vice-chairman of the British Cotton 
Growers’ Association, detailed the efforts 
made by the Association to relieve Great 
Britain from dependence upon the U nited 
States for raw cotton, and pointed out 
that the short time on which the English 
factories are running is not entirely due 
to the shortage of cotton, but is largely 
owing to the serious aggravation of the 
difficulty by numerous speculators. He 
estimated that no less than 10,000,000 
persons in England are more or less de- 
pendent on the cotton trade. The em- 
ployers alone have been losing $200,000 a 
week through short time, and the total 
loss to capital and labor in the cotton and 
allied trades throughout the country is not 
less than $1,500,000 a week, or $75,000,000 
a year. The British Continental move- 
ments in the direction of increasing the 
cotton supply received cordial apprecia- 
tion. The prospects of cotton cultivation 
in various parts of the British Empire 
were considered by Mr. Hutton, who, 
apart from the West Indies, pinned his 
faith specially to West Africa, where 
there are immense possibilities of cotton 
cultivation. There appears to be no rea- 
son why that region could not produce 
20,000,000 bales annually. 


Completion of Galveston Sea Wall 


“HE completion of the Galveston sea 
wall, which represents one of the 
finest pieces of engineering work. accom- 
plished in America, and is the greatest 
structure of its kind in the world, was 
celebrated, Aug. 22, by the running of 
excursions from different parts of the 
State to Galveston, aud by the delivery of 
an address by Governor Lanham. The 
people of Galveston congratulate them- 
selves upon now being in a position to 
derive advantage from the unique situa- 
tion of the city as an up-to-date American 
port, nearest of all to the Panama Canal, 
and a natural outlet for the commerce of 
nearly one-half of the United States. 
This jubilee day in Galveston was marked 
by the unveiling of two granite monu- 
ments commemorating the completion of 
the wall. The sea wall is 17,593 feet long, 
16 feet wide at the base, and 6 feet wide 
ut the top. It stands 17 feet above low 
tide, with a riprap apron extending 27 
feet out on the Gulf side. The actual 
construction of the wall proper consumed 
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one year, four months, and seventeen 
days. 





British Cruisers to Stop Raids 


S the result of the agitation in Eng- 
land over the vexatious stoppages 
and examinations of British merchant 
vessels by Russian cruisers, causing great 
delay and damage to the whole course of 
trade with Japan and the Far East, the 
British Ministry has been stirred up to 
make strong representations to Russia, 
which appear to be having an effect at 
St. Petersburg. Premier Balfour, on re- 
ceiving a deputation of the London 
Chamber of Commerce last Thursday, 
stated that the Russian Goverament has 
ascertained that the ‘‘Smolensk’”’ and 
the ‘‘St. Petersburg,’”’ which have been 
overhauling British vessels in the vicinity 
of the Cape of Good Hope, had not re- 
ceived the orders sent to them to desist 
from such interferences. Russia has, 
therefore, in accordance witb the sugges- 
tion of the British Government, author- 
ized Great Britain to assist in locating 
and notifying the cruisers. In conse- 
quence, the British Government has or- 
dered two warships from the Cape of 
Good Hope to proceed immediately and 
search for the ‘‘ Smolensk ’’ and her con- 
sort, and convey to them the instructions 
to desist from further annoyance of 
neutral commerce. Mr. Balfour expressed 
the hope that the episode connected with 
the volunteer fleet might now be consid- 
ered as entirely ended. 





Investigation as to Cold Storage 


WNERS and managers of cold stor- 

age plants in the United States are 

being invited by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to co-operate with the Bureau of 
Chemistry in an investigation that is being 
carried on as to the effect of cold storage 
on the healthfulnees of foods. Cireular 
letters are being sent to all these establish- 
ment by Dr. Wiley, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, accompanied by blank 
forms on which the information desired is 
to be furnished. The questions asked re- 
late to the period of detention for the vari- 
ous forms of food and the temperature at 


which they are kept. The articles asto . 


the storage of which information is asked 
embrace meats, vegetables and fruits. 
The questions relate to minimum and 
maximum time of storage, usual time 
of storage, and temperature of storage. 
The information asked for is intended 
to supplement that which will be ob- 
tained by the practical experiments be- 
ing made by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. In these experiments the ef- 
fects of cold storage at varying rates of 
temperature for various periods of time 
will be carefully observed. The whole- 
someness of foods is said to depend on 
several factors — such as soundness, free- 
dom from products of decay, proper bal- 
ance of food elements, and palatability. 
It is claimed that some products are 
improved by cold storage up to a certain 
point, but that others are not im- 


proved by such treatment. There has 
never before been an exhaustive scientific 
investigation covering the effects of cold 
storage on a large number of articles, and 
it is hoped that the experiments to be 
conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry 
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will prove of much practical value to the 
public. 





Kuroki versus Kuropatkin 


—~ ENERALS KUROKI and Kuropat- 

(> kin are now grappling with one 
another in a titanic struggle near Liao- 
Yang. Kuropatkin’s whole front has 
been driven back on that place after des- 
perate struggles with the Japanese, who 
have attacked him in superior numbers 
and have sacrificed their forces with the 
fanaticism that ‘‘is not war,’’ but that 
is characteristic of their military opera- 
tions. The Japanese are taking advantage 
of this decided victory, which has been 
gained largely by their,effective artillery 
fire, and are pushing forward with great 
rapidity. It is reported that General 
Kuroki has seized and severed the rail- 
road south of Mukden, thus cutting off 
General Kuropatkin’s forces from a direct 
line of retreat. The Russians are now in 
a trap from which they can extricate 
themselves only by fiercest fighting and 
murderous sacrifice of men. But one 
avenue of escape seems open to them, and 
that is a flight into Chinese territory. 
General Ma, however, with 40,000 Chi- 
nese troops, is said to be on the border 
prepared to prevent such a flagrant 
breach of neutrality. Probably the Rus- 
sians could brush General Ma aside with- 
out great difficulty, unless too hotly 
pursued by the Japanese, but ;whether 
they would dare to do that cannot be 
foretold. The fighting which has oc- 
curred east and southeast of Liao- Yang 
is probably preliminary to a larger and 
still more decisive contest close to that 
place. The Russians have abandoned 
Anshanshan., The Japanese are said to 
be adopting a new method of night 
attack, concentrating their searchlights 
on the positions assaulted, thus blinding 
and bewildering the defenders. 





Registration Balloons in Italy 


UROPE has recently taken the ini- 
tiative in the use of balloons for 
fathoming the physical phenomenaof the 
globe. An international commission has 
been formed in Italy which proposes to 
send up registration balloons to different 
altitudes during each month to establish 
the laws relative to variation with the 
height of the pressure, humidity, and tem- 
perature. The general idea is to collect 
once a month data that shall permit of 
constructing a map with horizontal curves 
of the thermic, barometric and hydromet- 
ric states of the atmospheric ocean on a 
given day, at different altitudes. In this 
work the contributory services of mountain 
observatories will be utilized. The balloons 
are double, consisting of an upper bag 6} 
feet in diameter, inflated with hydrogen 
to a.tension so calculated as to cause it 
to burst when it reaches an altitude of 
twelve or eighteen miles. The lower bag 
is much less inflated, and is simply de- 
signed to act as a parachute when the 
other bursts. It carries the car and the 
exploring instruments, namely, a _ ther- 
mometer, a barometer, and a hydrometer. 
This apparatus through a clockwork 
movement registers different lines upon a 
revolving drum coated with lampblack. 
The observatory directors study the regis- 
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tering apparatus before and after the as- 
cension is properiy made. As soon as a 
telegram is received announcing the place 
where the balloon has fallen the director 
proceede thither, takes notes as to the de- 
scent, and removes the balloon and ap- 
paratus. An experiment made on March 
8, 1904, with one of these automatic 
balloons reveals the fact that, contrary to 
what has hitherto been thought, the tem- 
perature above twelve miles in altitude 
appears to remain constant. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that there 
is now being built, under the direction of 
Professor Alessandri, at 14,092 feet above 
the sea level, the observatory of Monte 
Rosa, which will be the highest observa- 
tory in Europe, and perhaps in the world. 





Investment of Port Arthur 


HE Japaneee are tightening their grip 
on the defences about Port Arthur, 
and, having penetrated within the main 
line of forts at two points, are making a 
vigorous attack from the sea front on the 
works that still hold out. The Japanese 
guns are said to command the town. 
Desperate fighting occurs night and day, 
and the losses on both sides have been 
enormous. The Russians have made furi- 
ous counter-attacks, and there have beeu 
times when literally the blood of Japan- 
ese and Russians has mingled in redoubts 
which neither side was able to retain, but 
which each could make untenable for the 
other. A Chefoo despatch states that the 
Japanese estimate their losses around Port 
Arthur at 15,000 killed or wounded. The 
Russian marines have left the ships in 
the harbor and are working the land bat- 
teriee. Optimistic Russian reports, not 
confirmed by any reliable data, assert 
that the fortress can hold out for two 
months. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— Rev. Thomas Spurgeon and a score 
of members of Parliament, including Sir 
Charles Howard Vincent, sailed last Satur- 
day trom Liverpool, on the ‘ Campania,’’ 
to attend the International Parliamentary 
Congress to be held in St. Louis. 


— Princess Christian, one of King Ed- 
ward’s sisters, is interested in so many 
charities that she has found horses too slow 
as a means ot getting her to the numerous 
meetings she has to attend, and she now 
covers the distances in an electric brough- 
am. The Princess on her philanthropic 
errands often travels forty miles in a day, 
and rarely misses an engagement. 


—— Secretary Hay hopes to be able to be 
present and to make at least one address at 
the International Peace Congress which 
opens in Boston, Oct. 3. It is thought that 
he will discuss the subject of the reduction 
of armaments, and it is quite possible that 
the Congress will vote in favor of a gradual 
reduction in the war establishments oi the 
nations. 


— The British steamer ** Angus,’”’ which 
arrived at Delaware Breakwater last week 
with 4,000 tons of sugar from Java, is the 
first of seventy steamships destined for the 
port of Philadelphia with sugar cargoes. 
In addition to the stexmers nine tull-rigged 
ships and eight barks are loading at Java 
with instructions to proceed to Philadel- 
phia. So many vessels have not been char- 
tered at one time in many years to bring 
sugar trom Java to this country. The big 
fleet will bring approximately 400,000 tons 
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of sugar, most of which will be distributed 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 


—— Organized labor proposes to make an 
imposing demonstration in Boston on La- 
bor Day, Sept. 5. Efforts are being made 
to muster every Union in the city into the 
parade. Governor Bates and Mayor Collins 
have been invited to view the parade as it 
passes the State House and the City Hall. 
Frank H. McCarthy, president of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, will act as chief marshal. 


— In Glasgow there are 103 congrega- 
tions of the United Free Church, represent- 
ing a membership of over 70,000, while 
there are but two congregations of the Free 
Chureb. The recent much-debated decision 
of the House of Lords has made the 70,000 
members “ spiritually houseless,’’ as the 
British Weekly puts it, “‘ while their pulpits 
have to be supplied by a presbytery con- 
sisting of two ministers resident in Glas- 
gow.’’ 

—— A trial was recently made in Austria 
to determine in how sbort a space of time 
living trees can be converted into news- 
papers. At Elsenthal, at7.35in the morn- 
ing, three trees were sawn dowr, and at 
9.30 the wood, having been stripped of 
bark, cut up, and converted into pulp, 
became paper, and passed from the factory 
to the press, whence the first printed and 
tolded copy was issued at 10 o’clock — so 
that in 145 minutes the trees had become 
newspapers. 


— Count Albert Apponyi, one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of Austria- 
Hungary, and the leader of the Hungarian 
Parliament Opposition, is now on his way 
to the Unitéti States. He is said to be a 
man of the widest culture and a great 
orator. Just now his vigorous opposition 
to the proposal to increase the civil list of 
the Emperor-King by $800,000 has placed 
him in great distavor with court circles. 
He is the idol of the people, and cares little 
tor the favor of those above him. 


— The Pope is to purchase an ‘‘auto’’ 
tor his personal use. But he will hardly 
take any hundred-mile spins across the 
country, since, according to the fiction that 
he is still a *‘ prisoner,” his daily rides are 
confined to the Vatican gardens. Cardinal 
Ferreri, the only cardinal owning an auto- 
mobile (and who was nuch criticised for it 
by the other members of the Sacred Col- 
lege), is said to have been influential in 
inducing the Pope to take this step in the 
direction of modern comfort and progress. 


— Some ot the leaders of the Protestant 
churches of France are anxious about the 
seemingly unavoidable separation of 
Church and State, and the representatives 
of the chief charitable associations are 
much worried over their deficits. The 
Paris Mission Society and other organiza- 
tions of a similar kind have large deficits, 
and their officers are busy thinking how 
these may 'be made up if the State with- 
draws its annual allowance of one anda 
half million francs. 


— The French Government has just 
bestowed the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor on two Sisters of Charity — Sister 
Augustine and Sister Juliette. Sister Au- 
gustine, who belongs to a noble old French 
family, was the idol of society when she de- 
cided forty-two years ago to devote herself 
to the care of the sick and the suffering. 
The last fifteen years she has spent in the 
military hospital at Pau, where last year a 
terrible epidemic of typhus broke out. ‘The 
medal of the Legion of Honor was pinned 
upon her gown, at the hospital, by the com- 


manding officer of the Pau garrison. Sister 
Juliette has lived a similar lite of devotion, 
toil, and self-sacrifice —tor twenty-five 
years nursing the sick in the military hos- 
pital at Tulle. 
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LIFE A RIDDLE 


IFE is a riddle to be patiently worked 
out. Its terms are partly given and 
partly concealed. The problem is to work 
from the known terms to the unknown — 
to atilize what is given in experience in the 
imterest of intellectual and spiritual dis- 
eovery. No matter how far the geometry 
ef life progresses or the higher calculus of 
thought is pushed, mysteries will con- 
tinue to exist; but that is a proof rather 
ef the riches of the world as God has 
made it than of the weakness or worth- 
lessness of human cognitive and emv- 
tional processes. We know but in part, 
yet we do know, while all the while 
shought and aspiration are drawn onward 
toward that translucent sphere where 
they know as they are known. 


AMOS THE LAYMAN 
HE prophet Amos, whose book is 
one of the most picturesque and 
splendid prophecies in the Bible, was a 
layman. He himself confesses, ‘‘ I was 
uo prophet, neither was I a prophet’s 
son.’”’ He was not, in other words, a 
theological student. He knew nothing 
ef exegesis or of criticism, either textual 
or higher. He was obliged to work while 
he worshiped and toil while he taught. 
He got his living out of sycamores and 
sheep. He ‘pinched’”’ the one and 
sheared the other. He probably looked 
ike an ordinary Arab shepherd, but he 
did not sing simply the shepherd’s song. 
He loved to muse on the deep things of 
God, and though like the fishermen 
whom Christ made His aposties, he com- 
muned much with nature, his soul was 
also open to the supernatural. Thus the 
layman became the leader, the shepherd 
the soulful singer of celestial themes, and 
the sycamore-pincher of Tekoa the reli- 
gious teacher of the world. 

So in every age the layman has his 
ehance. The man who is untaught in 
the schools often enjoys more opportunity 
for actual meditation than does the stu- 
dent shut up in the class room. God 
teaches many things to many learners out 
ef doors, and utilizes the ministries of 
aumbers of men whose sole curriculum 
has been the m2adow, the glade, or the 
mountain-top. The only man God can- 
uot use is the light-refusing individual 
who secludes himself in some den of the 
earth. Elijah must come out of the cave 
en Horeb it he would hear the still, small 
voice which succeeds and supplements 
the thunder tone and the wail of the 
whirlwind. The views of life of Amos, 
who originated in Tekoa 2,700 feet above 
the sea level, were aerated and animated 
by all the airs of heaven. Like David 
who lived before him among those same 
pastoral scenes about Bethlehem, he 
eaught his sermons from the stars and 
ribbed his metaphors with the might of 
the mountains. He was not one of the 
‘sons of the prophets,’’ but he was a 
teacher of the prophets: He was “ only 
alayman,’’ yet not alone a layman, and 
the lesson of his life is that the Lord can 
always use to some extent, and possibly 
may use to the greatest extent, the hum- 
ble man who is also the holy man, and 
the unordained worker who by the grace 
ef God, if not by the favor of church 
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councils, is clothed with the might of the 
Spirit and remains open-hearted to aill 
the visions that Heaven is ready to give 
to earth. 





METHODIST PASTORATES IN 
COLLEGE TOWNS 


LL students of our economy know 

that a Methodist pastorate in a 

town or city in which one of our semina- 
ries ox colleges is located abounds in unus- 
ual opportunities for usefulness, and that 
such a field requires in the man who tills 
it gifts of a peculiar sort in order that it 
shall be thoroughly cultivated. The man 
who fills a pulpit in such a town and is 
heard from Sunday to Sunday by scores 
or hundreds of teachers and young peo- 
ple, away from home and in attendance 
upon a denominational school, needs cer- 
tain qualifications of character and style, 
or he will fail to meet the demands of the 
place. Sympathy with young people, 
appreciation of modern educational 
methods and institutions, at least enough 
intellectual culture to put him in touch 
with the work carried ou in the school, 
knowledge of the English tongue, and cor- 
rect habits of speecb, mastery of the Bible, 
and sincere religious devotion — these he 
must have in order to fill his place prop- 
erly. If be is in any degree a buffoon, a 
pulpiteer, an egotist, an ultra conserva- 
tive, or an ignoramus, he has come to the 
wrong place. The congregation to which 
he ministers can get along on Sunday 
without pretentious literary performances, 
but they must have an edifying, a mo4- 
ern, a stirring, manly and genuine mes- 
sage. If he cannot give them that, he 
would better go elsewhere as speedily as 
the itinerant wheel can drop him out of 
the place where he is manifestly a misfit. 
First Church, Evanston, lll., First 
Church, Baltimore (which the girls from 
Woman’s College attend), and towns like 
Meadville, Pa. (Allegheny College), 
Carlisle, Pa. (Dickinson College), Dela- 
ware, O. (Ohio Wesleyan), Bloomington, 
Ill. (Illinois Wesleyan), Greencastle, Ind. 
(De Pauw University), Syracuse (Syracuse 
University), Auburndale (Lasell Semi- 
nary) — these are samples of the larger 
fields referred to, posts in which » Metho- 
dist pastor of the right stripe wields an 
influence and achieves a work literally 
unmatched anywhere else on the conti- 


nent for its scope and fruitfulness. Of 


lesser grade, and in all, there are nearly a 
hundred Methodist college or seminary 
towns where our pastors have, in addition 
to their ordinary flocks, a body of twenuty- 
five hundred professors and iastructors, 
and about forty thousand young people 
in the formative period of life, the most 
of them away from home, and presenting 
material of the most valuable sort on 
which impressions for good may be 
wrought. 

It ought to go without saying that the 
task of filliug such pastorates with fitting 
men is one of the most exigent of all the 
duties devolving on the episcopacy and 
the presiding eldership. A misfit here is 
fatal to progress. In an ordiuary charge, 
in city or town, a congregation even of 
high grade can manage to survive for 
awhile under ‘the burden of a manifest 
misfit ; but in a college town such a man, 
struggling to maintain himself, and fail- 
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ing more and more evidently, becomee an 
incubus not to be described. If any 
Bishop or presiding elder ever makes an 
appointment to ove of the towns in 
which we have an institution of learning 
without asking the question, ‘‘ How will 
this man ‘ do’ in a college town ? ”’ he is 
guilty of unpardonable neglect and offi- 
cial malfeasance. 

But there is another phase of this mat- 
ter which deserves attention. There are 
hundreds of other college towns in this 
country where the Methodist pulpit has a 
vital relation to the thought, the life, and 
the religious welfare of vast multitudes of 
the rising generation in attendance upon 
State institutions, colleges and universities 
of other denominations, normal! schools, 
and high-grade seminaries. Of these va- 
rious seats of learning in this country 
there are more than two thousand, many 
of them centres of far-reaching intellec- 
tual influence. Take, for instance, a place 
like Ann Arbor, Mich., where over three 
thousand students from various parts of 
the country are in attendance ; or a col- 
lege centre like [thaca, the seat of Cor- 
neil ; or New Haven, attracting to Yale 
University three thousand young men 
every year ; or Oberlin, Ohio, or Prince- 
ton, N. J., or Iowa City, where fifteen 
hundred young people annually assemble 
in the halls of the State University. In 
many of these towns there are hosts of 
Methodist young people in attendance, 
drawn there by one motive or another. 
We need to face the fact that we cannot 
by any means hold all of our Methodist 
young people in our own schools, and it 
would be unwise to attempt it. It is al- 
together a good thing that the young 
people of our country are variously trained 
in State universities, private institutions, 
and denominational colleges. But the 
fact, for example, that we have at Ann 
Arbor, in Michigan State University, 
more Methodist students than we have in 
Albion College, our one Methodist college 
in Michigan, suggests at least the impor- 
tance of manning our pulpit in that stra- 
tegic centre well, in order to do what we 
can to give religious help, sympathy, in- 
spiration and life to our owa young peo- 
ple while attending this great Stafe Uni- 
versity. In fact, it may well baffle a man 
to find in all the State of Michigan such a 
field of commanding usefulnese as that 
which opens before the occupant of the 
pastorate of our First Church in Ann 
Arbor. 

Then, further, apart from the obligation 
whieh a Methodist pastor owes to young 
people at school from Methodist families 
in other places, a great opportunity is 
open to him in reaching the mass of stu- 
dents generally, who svatter to the various 
pulpits of a college town, as they may be 
attracted here and there, or as youthful 
caprice or incboate tastes may draw 
them. The chance to appeal to these in- 
telligent young men and women, to urge 
home, Sunday by Sunday, a faithful 
message, and to bring them to the point 
of decision for Christ, is one of the most 
blessed privileges of a pastorate in a col- 
lege town ; and we do not need to argue 
the point that it requires gifts of no com- 
mon order to meet the duties thus made 
incumbent by pastoral life in a college 
community. The vastness of this field thus 

ndicated may be suggested by the fact that 
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the universities, colleges, technical schools, 
and classical seminaries of the land gather 
each year into their halls over three hun- 
dred thousand young men and women. 
Can there be a higher function or opportu- 
nity than that which Providence assigns 
to the pastors of the various denomina- 
tions in these educational centres ? 

The theme is too large to be discussed 
in detail. All we can hope to do just now 
is to call attention to it, and afford a 
glimpse of it. Our new Bishops surely 
will not fail to consider this phase of their 
work — their duty to fill the pulpit of our 
church in a town or city where there is a 
seminary or college belonging to another 
denomination, with considerateness, with 
reference to the fitness of the appoint- 
ment, and with regard to the various 
needs of the place. In a town where 
there is, for example, a Presbyterian or 
a Congregational college, or a Baptist 
seminary, ora State University, our pul- 
pit should be filled in such a way as at 
least to command respect from the faculty 
of the institution. Many a man may do 
creditable work in another town of the 
same size, oreven in a larger place, who 
might easily bring his office into disrepute 
in a college community. 

Bishops, elders, pastors, laymen, are 
we as a denomination paying adequate 
attention to the material which is used 
to supply the fields thus brought into 
view? Is there a larger field in Metho- 
dism than,that which has here been re- 
viewed ? 





Classes and Churches and Clubs 


T is often said, in criticism of the 
churches, that many of them at least 
are so conducted as to make the working- 
man in his cheap and shabby clothes feel 
out of place in their somewhat luxurious 
precincts. The workingman has no dis- 
taste for plush-covered cushions or oak 
pews as such, but naturally teels a little 
awkward sitting near a more elegantly 
dressed or even lily-fingered gentleman. 
Ideally, of course, rich and poor should 
stand on terms of perfect equality asitar as 
the ftnnctions and forms of worship are 
concerned. Where they do not so unite in 
divine worship, the fault may be the fault 
ot both, though perhaps of one more than 
the other. 

That this half-confessed class teeling 
affects other institutions than churches is 
shown by the experience oi the “ Home 
Culture’’ clubs, of which George W. Cable 
is the head, and which were first organized 
in Northampton, Mass., to provide some 
congenial resort tor “the man in the 
street.” But as time wore on, after the 
clubs were elaborated, it was found that 
the men they were after stayed in the 
street. The laboring men refused to fre- 
quent the buildings, the main reason being 
that men better dressed than they were 
spending a good deal of time about the 
club building. Yet within a year, it not 
socner, it is hoped that the new Carnegie 
building in Northampton will be com- 
pleted, providing a room for the special 
use of “the man in the street.”” The room 
will be large and airy, having a separate 
entrance and equipped with a buffet, and 
into its precincts the better-dressed man 
will not intrude. It will be instructive to 
observe how the experiment succeeds. 
The workingman as a rule has no objec- 
tion to good clothes per se, but cannot 
afford the expense or the time of changing 
his apparel often, and so craves a place 
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where he may loiter and lounge at inter- 
vals, unfretted by conventionalities and 
the dictations of “style.” At the same 
time we do believe that all classes of men 
need to come into contact one with another 
at certain points or times in their lives, and 
if the ‘‘Home Culture” club will not 
afford this common meeting ground, the 
church service, occurring on a day when 
even the laboring man can afford as a rule 
to pui off the overalls and don the garments 
of a plain respectability if not of an ele- 
gant stylishness, may serve as the clearing- 
house of the hopes, ambitions, aspirations 
and worshipiul breathings common to a 
humanity which, however many may be its 
artificial ‘* classes,’ has in the last analysis 
but one constitution, made as it is in the 
image of God. 





Condition of 


HE real moral disorder in which 
France finds itself ,;consequent upon 
the dissolution ot ancient beliefs, is the 
theme upon which Paul Passy enlarges in 
an article on “* The Religious Situation in 
France,’’ in the Contemporary Review for 
July. The great majority of Frenchmen, 
according to this writer, belong tono defi- 
nite religion. Although they are nominally 
Catholic and usually have recourse to the 
ceremonies of the Roman Church on impor- 
tant occasions in life, yet they frequently 
show, by their political votes, by their daily 
conversation and by their conduct, that 
they have no respect whatever for the 
teaching and the discipline of the church. 
** Not, however,” says Paul Pasgsy, “‘ that 
they are irreligious or even indifferent in 
the mass. Certain beliets — the existence of 
God, lite after death, final retribution for 
good or evil deeds —are firmly rooted in 
the minds of the people, especially in the 
country districts; they are intermingled 
with all sorts of varying and most tenacious 
superstitions, and form a more or less 
vague creed which, in the absence of some- 
thing better, is sufficient to meet the crav- 
ing for the infinite and the religious aspira- 
tions of the masses. So that the religion of 
the majority of Frenchmen may be said to 
be a Deism tinged with a mixture of pagan 
survivals and Christian influences.’’ 

It is oiten said that the French people 
are drawing away trom Christianity, but in 
the opinion of M. Passy it would be more 
correct tosay that they never have been 
Christian. ‘‘ Bound either by force or by a 
very special kind of persuasion to the 
Catholicism of the Middle Ages, they have 
never had any personal religion other than 
@ vague spiritualism embroidered with 
divers superstitions, in which one recog- 
nizes a combination of many heathen ideas 
with various teachings due to Christian 
preaching.’’ What characterizes the pres- 
ent situation, in the opinion of this acute 
observer, is that the indifference to religion 
has become conscious. In former times the 
masses were not Christian, but they thought 
they were, while now they see that they are 
not. Hence is noticeable a deep feeling of 
anxiety and ‘‘ inward uneasiness,” joined 
with vague though often strong aspirations 
toward a new ideal, reminding one of the 
condition of mind that prevailed in the 
Roman Empire when Christianity first ap- 
peared. 

This is a severe indictment, but there is 
probably a large basis of truth init. The 
French people at the present day in a pecul- 
iar sense nved a shepherd. France cannot 
afford to become irreligious, nor can it be 
content with a pseudo. Christianity, a halt- 
pagan faith. It is interesting to note that 
the practical conclusion reached by M. 
Passy, after reviewing various types and 
parties in the religious life of France, is 
that only in ‘a pure and simple return to 
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primitive Christianity ’’ is the solution ey 
the present crisis to be found. 





Post-graduate Degrees 


HE subject of post-graduate degrees 
conferred by American institutions is 
receiving increasing attention by experts 
interested in education. Considering the 
great and yrowing number of graduate stn- 
dents, the proportion who receive the ad- 
vanced degree of doctor of philosophy is 
surprisingly small. For a number of years 
past Science has collected and published 
statistics on this subject. While in the last 
seven years 1,713 persons received the doe- 
tor’s degree in philosophy and science, this 
number represented not a selection bya 
severe process of elimination, but rather 
the result of artificial encouragement; yet 
probably one-half of all academic appoint- 
ments are made from this small group. 
Science suffers severely as compared with 
medicine or law, each of which protessions 
receives some 5,000 recruits annually, al- 
lowing ample material for selections for 
the higher positions. 

This year the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, or science, was received by 281 candi- 
dates from 24 institutions — four. fifths of 
the degrees, however, having been conferred 
by seven institutions. This year’s aggre- 
gate represents an increase of about 20 per 
cent. in the seven years tor which the totals 
are available, but the number of graduate 
students has more than doubled in the past 
five years. Inthe great majority of cases 
the master’s degree marks the end of orig- 
inal research work. Harvard this year 
conterred the doctor’s degree upon 46 can- 
didates, and its aggregate since 1898 is 220, as 
against Yale’s 233, Chicago’s 228, and Penn- 
sylvania’s 145 for the same period. Johns 
Hopkins heads the list in degrees conterred 
in the natural and exact sciences. By tar 
the greater number of the doctor’s degrees 
in science were in chemistry — the number 
of such degrees being 205,and the other 
sciences following in this order: Physies, 
99; zoology, 92 ; psychology, 89; mathemat- 
ics, 81; botany, 79 ; geology, 49; physiology, 
27; and astronomy, 24. 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. George Miller, pastor at Fresne, 
Cal., has been transferred to Manila to take 
charge of the white work in that city, sail- 
ing trom San Francisco, Aug. 30, 


— Rev. B. S. Haywood, of Riverside, 
Cal., is to succeed Rev. Dr. C. W. Drees as 
superintendent of vur work in Porto Rico. 
He will go there in October. 


— The California Christian Advocate ot 
Aug. 18 says: * Bishop and Mrs. Hamilton 
have returned from their trip to Alaska. 
They greatly enjoyed it,and come home 
enthusiastic for our work in that field. He 
will dedicate the church at Jackson, Sun- 
day, Aug. 21.” 


— Rev. Dr. James Hope Moulton, in ac- 
knowledging his election to the Legal 
Hundred in the Wesleyan Conterence of 
England, referred to the tact that his 
tather, and both his grandfathers, and his 
great grandfather, and his great graat- 
great-grandtather, were Methodist preack- 
ers. 


— Rev. W. H. Hickman, D. D., president 
of Chautauqua Institution, will shortly 
remove from Greencastle, Ind., to James- 
town, N. Y. The object in removing te 
Jamertown is to be nearer Chautauqua. 
Every year the Institution still further 
centralizes its activities on the Assem- 
bly grounds. After this year all of its 
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publications will be issued from Chautau- 
qua. 


— Dr. R. W. Rogers, ot Drew Theologival 
Seminary, will be home from England 
about Sept. 4. 


— Mrs. E. W. Parker, the widow of 
Bishop Parker, returns to I.dia to take up 
evangelistic work. 


— The St. Louis Christian Advocate says 
of Bishop E. R. Hendrix: ** He is probably 
the best all-around scholar of the episcopal 
college, and withal an indefatigable stu- 
dent.”’ 


— Chicago University has for the second 
time chosen Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
president of Union Theological Seminary, 
to go to the Orient, where three years ago he 
made such an impression by his Barrows 
lectures. 


— At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors ot Folts Institute, Herkimer, N. 
Y., in New York city, Miss Louise Man- 
ning Hodgkins was elected a director in 
the place of Mrs. M. Ellen Stickney, de- 
ceased. 


— Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Hambleton have 
been spending the summer in Glenwood, 
N. Y., with a brother. Mr. Hambleton 
preached nearly every Sabbath in the Pres- 
byterian church, they having no pastor. 
They have returned to Sterling Junction. 


— Commander Booth- Tucker, of the Sal- 
vation Army, is to bid iarewell to the 
United States about the middle of Novem- 
ber. He states that he cannot say who his 
successor will be, nor why he is recalled ; 
neither is he at liberty to announce at pres- 
ent what his work will be after leaving 
this country. 


— Prot. Henry F. Osborn, of, Columbia 
University, received the degree of Doctor of 
Science at the University ot Cambridge, 
England, Aug. 22. Sixteen other per- 
sons attending the sessions ot the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence received similar dignities. 


—Dr. William Rice Pryor, a son of ex- 
Justice Roger A. Pryor of the Supreme 
Court of New York, and a celebrated sur- 
geon and gynecologist, died, Aug. 26. He 
was a member of a number of medical 
societies, but not the least of his distinc- 
tions was the fact that he worked hard tor 
the poor. 

— Rev. Henry Baas, ot London, England, 
73 years old, died suddenly at the Inside 
Inn, St. Louis, Aug. 25, shortly after his 
return from a walk in the Exposition 
grounds. Mr. Baas’ chief purpose in visit- 
ing the World’s Fair was to write a book 
descriptive of it tor publication by a Lon- 
don firm. 


— The Springfield Republican is responsi- 
ble tor the following announcement, which 
is all the information we bave ‘in the case: 
“President Edmund J. James of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., 
has accepted the call to the presidency of 
the University of Illinois. This is giving 
to his present position, which he has not 
long held, ascantier consideration than it 
deserved under the circumstances.”’ 


—Rev. Johan A. Johanson, of the West 
China Mission, reached New York, Aug. 
20, by steamship ‘‘ New York.” He is on 
his way to West China after a turlough 
spent at his home in Lekwattnet, Stens- 
gard, Sweden. Belore entering the service 
ot the Missionary Society, Mr. Johanson 
spent several years as a missionary in 
Northero India on the Tibetan trontier, and 
also in Chinese Tibet. He can speak the 
Tibetan language, and is expected by the 
West China missionaries to be one of the 
pioneers of our church in Tibet, in case 
the Missionary Society should find it pos- 

ible to start work in that land. 
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—The model for the proposed statue of the 
late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has been placed 
in the entrance hall of the Baptist Church 
house in London, and is much praised. It 
shows Mr. Spurgeon in a characteristic 
pulpit attitude, his right hand upraised in 
gesture, his left resting on the Bible. 


— Itis pleasant to record the tact that the 
candidate tor Vice President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, 
isa churchgoing man, and, what is more, 
has for years attended two services on 
Sunday. A man is all the better, both in 
his private lite and his public activity, for 
trequenting the house of God. 


—Dr. William R. Brooks, director of 
Smith Observatory and professor of astron- 
omy at Hobart College, has been awarded 
the prize medal by the Astronomical Soci- 
ety of the Pacific tor his discovery of the 
latest comet, known as the Brooks comet 
oi 1904. This is the eighth medal bestowed 
upon Dr. Brooks tor astronomical discov- 
eries. 


— Bishop Hartzell recently spent a few 
days in the East in the interests of his 
work in Africa. He will remain in America 
until after the meeiing of the Missionary 
Committee. His appointments are very 
numerous in different parts of the country, 
especially in the West, during the next few 
weeks. He will spend Sept. 4 to 7 in New 
Orleans attending a great missionary con- 
vention to be held there. 


— Dr. H. C. Weakley, who is building 
that palatial home for aged Methedist 
ministers and their wives in Cincinnati, 
called at this office last week. When he 
showed us his elaborate plans, we told him 
we were afraid some oi the ‘ veterans ’”’ 
would want to come back for a season to 
enjoy such an earthly home; but he re- 
plied — and he was right — ‘‘ Nothing is too 
good jor them here,” 


— The Bishop of Ripon is to grace with 
his presence the approaching General Con- 
vention ot the Episcopal Church to be held 
in Boston this tall, although he is coming 
primarily for the sessions ot the Peace 
Conference. The Bishop of Ripon is better 
known as Bishop William Boyd Carpenter. 
He is a brother of the late Rev. Henry 
Bernard Carpenter, at one time minister of 
the old Hollis St. Churchin this city, 


— The Archbishop of Canterbury has ar- 
rived in this country, been cordially greet- 
ed by Bishop Potter, and paid a visit to 
Quebec. Already it seems this worthy 
prelaie is learning to “ hustle’? — a word 
which is no doubt beneath his dignity to 
use. Dr. Davidson is personally a noble, 
simple-hearted, earnest man, and quite as 
much on that account as because of his 
high ecclesiastical position will be cordially 
welcomed wherever he goes among A meri- 
can churchmen. 


— American girls continue to press on- 
ward in the struggie after academic honors 
in Germany, where woman’s entrance into 
the field of scientific and philosophic re- 
search has never been greatly tavored. 
One of the latest of these successful as- 
pirants after academic distinction is Miss 
Morse, a niece of Samuel F. Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph, who has just 
taken the degree of Ph. D. at the Univer- 
sity of Jena, with a cwm laude added. Miss 
Morse is the first—but probably not the 
last — woman to win this distinction trom 
Jena. 


— Dr. Joseph Culver Hartzell and wife 
arrived in New York, Aug. 23, on the 
steamer “‘ Potsdam’’ from Germany. He 
has just received his degree of Ph. D. from 
the Munich University, where he has been 
studying for nearly two years. He had re- 
eeived his M. A. at Yale University, and 
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for several years had taught geology and 
biology at Illinois Western University, up 
to the time of his ‘eaving for Europe. He 
has accepted the position of teacher of 
geology and biology in the University of 
the Pacific at San Jose, Cal., and after a 
few days’ visit in Chicago with his father 
and mother, Bishop and Mrs. Hartzell, wiil 
enter upon his work. 


— The Boston Herald of Aug. 30 says: 
“ The fact that Senator Fairbanks attended 
services at the Bromfield Street Methodist 
Church in this city last Sunday morning 
without being recognized by any of those 
present, goes to prove the truth of the say- 
ing that we sometimes entertain angels un- 


awares, and likewise vice presidential can- 
dicates.’’ 


— Rev. Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Water- 
bury, Conn., a member of the Yale Corpo- 
ration, was last Saturday elected warden of 
Wood mont- by-the-Sea, a fashionable sum- 
mer resort about twelve miles from New 
Haven, by the votes of the women. It was 
recently voted at a borough meeting to 
allow women property owners and residents 
to vote, and they to a woman favored the 
good and genial Dr. Anderson — whois a 
kind oft Congregational Nestor of Connect- 
icut. 


—Col. Alfred Norton, who died, Aug. 28, 
at his residence in Arlington, in his 90th 
year, was the oldest official: in the service 
ot the Custom House. He was one of the 
founders of the Mercantile Library Associ- 


ation, secretary of the Boston Lyceum,’ 


and a member of the old Radical Club, of 
which Emerson and other Transcendental- 
ists were prominent members. At the 
dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg he sat on the platform with 
President Lincoln. 


— The announcement ot the death, in this 
city, of Mrs. Abigail Hart Merrill, widow 
ot Rev. Abraham D. Merrill, at the age of 
94 years, brings vividly to mind the loving, 
never. failing care which the late Joshua 
Merrill lavished upon his stepmother. No 
son could have been more faithful and filial 
in his attentions to this aged woman, who 
tully appreciated his tender solicitude, and 
would sometimes look up at him when he 
was calling, and say: “ Joshua, I cannot 
reward you ; but the Lord will.’’ 


— Says a recent interesting article con- 
cerning Bishop Merrill : ** Bishop Merrill is 
still a familiar figure about the Kook Con- 
cern building. ‘The brethren’ have tor 
years looked upon him as a great man, but 
his voluntary retirement from the activities 
of the episcopacy at the Los Angeles Gen- 
eral Conference has lifted him to a still 
higher pedestal. Just what he will do as to 
his future place ot residence he has not yet 
determined. He has some idea of returning 
to the scenes of his earlier ministry in Ohio, 
where no doubt he would be cordially wel- 
comed, and where he could continue to be 
of great service to the church.”’ 


—Rev. William H. Foster, the oldest 
minister in the Maine Conference, died last 
week at his homein Livermore Falls, Me., 
aged 93 years. He was born in Leeds, 
Me., March 20, 1812, the son ot Timothy 
and Nancy (Morse) Foster. Whea twenty- 
eight years old he was baptized and 
received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1844 he entered the ministry. 
Livermore Falls, Farmington, Skowhegan, 
Fairfield, South Portland, Mechanic Falls, 
and Kennebunk, are some of the charges 
he taithfully served. On his last birthday 
anniversary, despite his advanced age, Mr. 
Foster preached in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Livermore Falls. A fitting 
memoir of this good man will appear later. 
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BRIEFLETS 





Great praise is due the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Mas- 
sacbusetts that it has already provided 
water troughs in three hundred country 
towns, at an expense of $20 each. 


—— 


Preaching last Sunday at Cottage City, 
President Raymond ot Wesleyan incident- 
ally alluded to the fact that an over em- 
phasis is laid nowadays on money, and 
added, humorously: ‘‘ Some of the most 
miserable men I know have the most 
money. I’d like to get half a million of 
dollars out of them for their own good — to 
say nothing of Wesleyan University!” 
There certainly are many men who would 
be happier in spirit—and possibly more 
sure of heaven — if they had less in pocket 
or bank, provided that they disgorged some 
ot their now tight-held treasure in ways 
that would glorify God in the benefiting of 
humanity. 





The Baptist Union for Great Britain and 
Ireland has just extended an invitation to 
the Baptists of all the world to meet in 
London in June or July of next year. 
British Baptists are generally open com- 
munion, but this difference between them 
and many of their brethren in America 
will hardly intertere with the cordial ac- 
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SUMMER SAUNTERINGS 
REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


'O achieve a really successful and satis- 
factory holiday, still more that suc- 
cession of holidays called a summer vaca- 
tion, is not altogether easy. Quite a little 
thought must be giver toit. Especially is 
this the case when the planner bas to study 
economy in the expenditure of his hard- 
earned dollars, not being over-abundantly 
supplied therewith. Several things, be- 
sides dollars, are requisite for the most 
complete enjoyment — well-established 
health, not easily upset by the changes and 
irregularities incident to travel ; a cheerful 
disposition, ready to make the best of 
everything; a tair degree of humility, 
which cherishes only moderate expecta- 
tions and is easily pleased ; a devout and 
trustful spirit, finding the Heavenly Father 
everywhere. An independent mind, also, 
is rather a good thing to have around, par- 
ticularly if one journeys alone. Many peo- 
ple go to certain places and do certain 
things, simply because others have found, 
or at least have professed to find, it pleas- 
ant so to do. But they themselves, if they 
should tell the truth, would admit that it 
bored them terribly — they would rather 
be at home. Such a journey cannot be 
called successiul. Neither can one which 
is attended by excessive tatigue. To come 
back worn out instead ot refreshed, defeats 
the purpose of the holiday. Change ot 
scene and occupation without great weari- 
ness or undue outlay, yielding a store of 
happy memories and enlarged acquaint- 
ance both with human nature and physical 
nature — this is an ideal by no means al- 
ways realized even by those who stoutly 
declare (and think they mean it) that they 
have had a jolly good time. 

How greatly tastes differ as to vacations! 
Some like to dismiss every shred of care 
and attach themselves to a personally con- 
ducted party where all things are arranged 
for them down to the last conceivable item. 
Others prefer a spice of adventure, and find 
a stimulus in coming up against unex- 
pected situations out of whose difficulties 
they must work a way for themselves. 
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They like to start out not knowing quite 
where they will bring up, simply following 
the omens of the days, and feeling pertect- 
ly tree to go or stay as the fancy of the 
moment dictates. Some like the sea, some 
the mountains, some the country, some the 
woods. One will fish, one will shoot, an- 
other will drive, and so on. No one can 
decide tor another. Happy is he who 
knows what he wants ! 

After considerable reflection I decided to 
givea couple of weeks to the tar. tamed 
coast of Maine, and the retrospect con- 
vinces me that I made no mistake. The 
beauties and wonders of this section of 
New England have been widely heralded, 
but it is hardly possible to over- praise 
them. And one is not surprised at being 
told that some $15,000,000 are laid out by 
summer tourists every year in the Pine 
Tree State, which is estimated to have 
12,000,000 acres of forest, and a coast line 
(all the islands and bays being reckoned) 
of nearly 3,000 miles. Scarce a mile of it is 
without some attraction. 

Holding primary place in the long list 
is Mt. Desert Island, with its three town- 
ships, the northernmost of which is fitting- 
ly called Eden, and ‘*‘ planted eastward in 
Eden ”’ is the garden or paradise named 


Bar Harbor, 


80 named because of the bar, very manifest 
at low tide, which runs across trom little 
Bar Islan.d to what may be styled the 
mainland, and so makes a very snug 
harbor. This harbor, filled with the finest 
yachts afloat and all manner of other craft 
skimming over the blue waves, mainly on 
pleasure bent, is, in the season, one ot the 
brightest and busiest spots anywhere to be 
discovered, and one does not soon tire of 
watching its developments. The three 
Porcupine Islands — Burnt, Sheep, and 
Round — most appropriately named (the 
body of the beast composed of rock and 
earth, while the quills are straight, dark- 
green cy presses) — protect the harbor on 
the east, with Long Porcupine a little fur- 
ther out. Seen trom the top of Green 
Mountain — the highest Jand on the At- 
lantic coast—these islands look like 
emerald gems deeply set in a shining bed 
of sapphire or lapis-lazuli. The Green 
Mountain trip is one by no means to be 
omitted by any visitor to Bar Harbor, it so 
be that he goes for the beauties of nature 
rather than tor the whirl ot fashionable soci- 
ety. The preponderance of the latter class 
is evidenced by the scant patronage which 
the buckboard line receives. The view 
trom the bald, rocky summit — command- 
ing, as it does, a very wide sweep of land 
and sea, with islands galore, coves, inlets 
aud bays, villas, villages and hotels, wind- 
ing roads, placid lakes, rounded hills and 
wooded vales, heights and hollows, from 
the berry bushes struggling up among the 
stones at one’s feet to the shimmering haze 
on the far horizon — is well worth the price 
of the ride or sven the toil of a climb. 

Bar Harbor has a very great number of 
delightful spots. The Shore Park is one. 
On the right hand are magnificent proper- 
ties, broad lawns in absolute perfection of 
richest, softest green, great trees, abundant 
flowers, shrubbery, architecture, all that 
wealth and taste utilizing rare opportunity 
can supply. On the leit hand, the waves 
play among the rocks or dash at foam- 
ing speed up the long, sloping, shelving 
ledges, jagged and seamed by the storms 
of many winters; while on the water the 
launches ply swiftly about, the row- boats 
or canoes wind their way more quietly, and 
the yachts, spreading their snowy canvas 
to the gentle breezes, glide most gracetully 
over the water, dipping and bowing in re- 
sponse to the salutations of the wind. Some 
of the cottages might better be called pal- 
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aces, they are of such large proportions and 
great cost. Their very names are a study 
— As-You-Like It, Bide a- While, Sa!tair, 
Die Ruhe, Wazee-lo-wan, Jacob’s Well, 
Mare Vista, The Barnacles, etc. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan was there, President A. J. 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Count Cassini, the Russian minister, Chief 
Justice Fuller, Bishop Lawrence, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, Joseph Pulitzer of the New 
York World, Morris K. Jesup, J. S. Ken- 
nedy, and many other celebrities. 

There is a very fine Y. M. C. A. building, 
thoroughly equipped in every way, costing 
$32,000, and well managed by a Methodist 
secretary. The churches — Episcopal, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, Unitarian, Baptist, 
and Roman Catholic —are all handseme 
structures, and the first two get large pat- 
ronage from the summer visitors. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church — Clark Me- 
morial, in honor of Bishop D. W. Clark, 
born on this island —is prospering in 
charge of Rev. S. L. Hanscom, who is min- 
istering there now for the sixth year. I 
was glad to learn from Mr. Hanscom, who 
has long proved himselt a terror to the 
evil. doers of Satan’s alcoholic kingdom, and 
who was fairly elected high sheriff ot Han- 
cock County two years ago by the triends 
ot temperance, but was counted out by the 
Republican officials, that the prospects are 
very good indeed for the election this year 
to the shrievalty of Mr. Bryon H. Mayo, a 
Democrat pledged to the strict enforcement 
of the prohibitory law so long nullified by 
the Republican incumbent. Mr. Mayo has 
been tor the past seven years superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Sunday-school at 
Southwest Harbor; and though Tremont, 
where he lives, is a R3publican town, he 
has been several times elected by a large 
mejority chairman olf the board of select- 
men and also of the school board. He has 
a large fish business, and lived tor some 
years in Kast Boston, where he worked in 
the Methodist church. He has not sought 
the office, but it has sought him; and when 
he is elected —as he is very sure to be, 
through the union of good men in all par- 
ties —a different state of things as to liquor 
will prevail in this section. 

A whole letter could easily be written 
about Bar Harbor. I spent several days 
there, and was delighted with it in all re- 
spects, but had to tear myself away to see 
some of the other enchanting locations. No 
description can do full justice to the many 
excursiong and sails that are possible 
among the islands so plentifully scattered 
along this coast. On some of the various 
swift steamers plying about you ean pass 
day after day, lolling on the deck, assidu- 
ously cultivating indolence, drinking in 
the rapid succession of sights and sounds 
that quietly but quickly pass, in bewitch- 
ing panorama, before the eye. What better 
way than this to make the acquaintance of 
one’s soul, to invite visits trom all sweet, 
pure, holy influences, and to hold converse 
with the Creator through His works? Off 
the mouth of the Penobscot and the Kenne- 
bec, and in lovely Casco Bay, these islands 
most signally cluster. To look upon them 
and converse with them in the glad summer 
time under genial skies, as the wavelets 
wash among the pebbles of their beaches, 
and the many-twinkling smile of gray old 
ocean everywhere meets the vision, is a 
wonderful privilege. 

And then the rivers ! Four stand out dis- 
tinctly, two large and two small —the 
Penobscot, the Kennebec, the Presumpscot, 
and the Songo. Up the first to Bangor, and 
then on to Orono and Oldtown, up the 
second to Augusta and then to Waterville, 
it was my happiness to pass, with many 
exclamations of delight. The Presumpascot, 
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dais PEOPLE 


“My people have committed two evils: they have 
forsaken Me the fountain «of living waters. and he 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.”’ — JAREMIAH 2; 13. 

But all Thy summer glory, 
With its exquisite love story, 
Is written on Thy world, 
And the world is a book ; 
And the light of shining eyes 
Meets the light of the skies, 
Where Thy love is written large, 
It Thy people turn to look. 


Thou hast made Thy people glad 
With a world in beauty clad, 
But Thy sun pours blazing heat 

And a thirst is on all men ; 
And Thy voice is speaking low 
Where Thy languid people go: 
Come unto Me and drinx, 

And ye shall not thirst again.” 


- 
* 


O Pitiful and Great, 

How canst Thou always wait 

Till Thy people shall grow weary 
And shal! turn them unto Thee ? 

Ob, Saviour, most Divine, 

No patience is like Thine, 

And some time all Thy people 
Thine own will surely be. 


For all their wayward ways, 

They need Thee for their days, 

They cannot do without Thee, 
For what are mirtb and gold ? 

When the thirst cannot be borne 

And their spirits are forlorn, 

They will tura to Thee, their Saviour, 
And the coolness of Thy told. 


These blazing bars of heat 

That beat on root and street 

Shall make the narrow pathway 
Too weary teet have trod ; 

But penitence and prayer 

Shall be the shining stair 

By which at last Thy people 
Shall find their way to God. 


— MaRIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 





THE HELP OF HEADWINDS 
REY. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


UMAN life is a voyage, but our 
Heavenly Father does mot give us 
the control of the weather. If He did, 
we should be apt to choose nothing but 
smooth seas, fair winds, full cargoes, and 
secure harbors. God is wiser than we 
are, and He no more consults us than I 
consult my grass-plot as to when I shall 
use the mower, or my grape-vines 
whether I shall prune away the surplus 
branches. 

On a certain night we are told that 
Christ Jesus directed His disciples to 
cross the lake of Galilee. He knew that 
a storm was coming, but He did not teil 
them. They found it out for themselves 
before they had gone very far ; and Peter, 
who was an “ old hand” on that lake, 
had never known a rougher night or an 
angrier sea. The wind is right in their 
teeth, and the waves hammer the bow of 
their fishing-smack like iron sledges. 
With all their sturdy pulls at the oars, 
they make but little headway. They are 
learning some lessons that night ; and so 
are some of my readers who are 10W 
passing through storms of trouble ang are 
enveloped by the darkness of a mysteri. 
ous Providence. They are learning the 


Blessings of Headwinds, 


and what spiritual help they bring to us. 
Prosperity very often breeds self-conceit 
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both 1m a Christian, in a church, and in a 
nation. We take to ourselves the credit. 
When we are ‘‘ hard up’’ we are apt to 
call upon God for what we need ; when 
we have got it, we are equally apt to set 
it down to our own skill or our own 
seamanship. Prosperous churches con- 
gratulate themselves ov the eloquence 
and popularity of their pastor, on the in- 
flow of people to their pews and of money 
into their contribution-boxes. Wheu the 
children of Israel had things to their lik- 
ing, they forgot God and turned idolaters ; 
when calamities overtook them, they 
were driven back to God, and cried lus- 
tily for His delivering arm. One of the 
subtiest forms of sin is self-direction. We 
ignore God and set up a will and choose a 
way of our own. He is too wire and too 
loving to allow this, and He often sends a 
stiff gale into our faces for our chastise- 
ment and correction. Whom He loveth 
He chasteneth ; the self-willed and the 
rebellious are left to go on the rocks. 
Headwinds strengthen the sinews and 


Develop Strong Characters. 


Many of our Americans who have at- 
tained t- the highest work of honor and 
usefulness were ‘“‘seasoned’’ in their 
youth by sharp adversity. As Joseph 
was prepared by a pit and a prison for the 
premiership of Egypt, so Abraham Lin- 
coln was educated for his high calling by 
severe study of a few books in a log cabin, 
and by eating the tonic bread of a labo- 
rious poverty. If he had been born in 
the brown-stone mansion of « great city 
apd reared in luxury, his biography 
would have read very differently, and 
perhaps bistory might never have heard 
of him. Probably the best part of George 
Washington's training for his destiny was 
his rough experiences in the frontier wil- 
derness. I seriousl; doubt whether the 
luxurious style of life in some of the 
highly-endowed and fashionable present- 
day universities turns out as stalwart 
a type of intellectual manhood as was 
produced in the plain, uncarpeted 
rooms of the old-fashioned, primitive- 
jooking colleges. Silver spoons and soft 
raimeut are not the regimen for heroes. 
Smooth seas and gentle breezes never 
make a railor. 

This same truth applies to the spiritual 
experiences of God’s people. The great 
purpose of our Heavenly Father in 


This School.life on Earth 


is to develop a vigorous godly character. 
**Count it all joy, my brethren,’’ said the 
Apostle James, ‘‘ when ye fall into man- 
ifold trials, knowing that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience.’’ Afflictions 
often come upon bad people for their 
sins ; but God sometimes sends afflictions 
upon good people to make them still bet- 
ter. That hard rowing in the night- 
storm on Galilee proved the disciples’ 
pluck and gave new fibre to their sinews. 
They were learning to ‘‘eadure hard- 
ness,’’ and were rehearsing their subse- 
quent experiences in the teeth of perse- 
cuting Sanhedrins and bloodthirsty 
Herods. 

Adversity brings out the graces and the 
beauties of the noblest Christian charac- 
ter. Asa fine mansion is often concealed 
in rich summer foliage, but stands out 
in its architectural beauty when wintry 
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winds have stripped the trees bare, so we 
find that many Christians show their 
graces to better advantage when God has 
let loose the tempests ou them. The fur- 
nace of affliction is heated up for gold — 
not for gravel stones. Then, too, the sea- 
sous of trial make us more watchful. Iu 
smooth weather the sailor may swing in 
his hammock; but a piping gale brings 
all hands on deck, and sharpens the eye 
of the “ look-out’’ at the bow. David 
never fell during his seasons of severe 
trouble; it was the warm sunny days of 
prosperity that brought out the adders. 
Noah weathered through the deluge of 
water nobly; it was the deluge of wine 
that drowned kim! Ah, brethren, I 
suspect that when in auother world we 
examine the chart of our voyagings, we 
shall discover that the head winds — trying 
at the time — gave us the 


Most Headway Towards Heaven. 


The crowning blessing of all such ad- 
verse experiences is that they teach us 
our atter dependence on God. The poor 
prodigal forgot his father when he was 
among the harlots ; but he began to think 
of him when he got duwn to the husks. 
Danger sends us to our knees. The hour 
of our extremity is the hour of God's op- 
portunity. When the disciples were at 
the very crisis of the storm, lo! the wel- 
come form of Jesus appears on the waves, 
and the welcome voice of Jesus is heard 
through the tempest : ‘ It is I: be of good 
cheer; be not afraid!’’ Assoon as Ho 
sets foot in the boat, the tornado hushes 
intoacalm. Dear friends, you may find 
that it is a blessed wind that brings Christ 
to you. Welcome Him into your vessel. 
No craft ever foundered with Christ on 
board. No struggling soul, no afflicted 
Christian, no sorely-tried church, has 
ever gone down when once the Sor of 
God has come to their relief. The fiercest 
headwinds and the angriest waves obey 
His voice ; and so will He bring you at 
last unto your desired haven. 


“ Asa mother atills her child, 
Thou canst hush the ocean wild ; 
Boisterous winds obey Thy will 
When Thou sayest to them, ‘ Be still!’ 
Wondrous Sovereign ot the rea, 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me!” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OUR SUPERANNUATES 
REV. JAMES BOYD BRADY, D. D. 


T the last session of the New Eng- 
land Conference the Bishops, by 
request and provision of its members, set 
apart one of its number to raise a perma- 
nent fund for the relief of our retired 
ministers and their widows. That one 
happened to be myself. 

Upon examination, I discover that no 
less than $250,000 is needed to increase 
their average support from 30 cents to $1 
a day, which is as little as the. most fru- 
gal can decently live on. 

The responsibility of securing such a 
sum has been pressing upon my heart 
ever since. After working, praying and 


planning, I find myself in a position to 
present part of my plan. That plan in- 
cludes the presentation of facts to the 
people through the press as weil as by 
pulpit and platform; and by courtesy of 
the editor of Zion's HERALD I have en- 
gaged to place before its readers a mere 
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monthly synopsis of those facts as they will 
appear in our monthly Beacon Search- 
lights on Pioneers. This will be done to 
prepare for the fuller truth in the Beacon, 
which, by the kindness of Mr. Charles R. 
Magee, of our Book Depository, Boston, 
will be sent or given gratuitously to ap- 
plicants. 

The reasons for producing the Beacon 
are that there is little convincing literature 
on the subject, and each issue will con- 
tain specific light for specific people, thus 
enabling us to send forth truth with dis- 
criminating intelligence. For instance, 
one of the Beacons will unveil ‘‘ What 
Millionaires Owe Our Pioneers.’’ There 
would be little practical value in sending 
such to average church members; yet 
great results may come from sending it 
in superb binding) to the six or seven 
thousand millionaires of the nation. 

The first Beacon wiil appear early in 
September, and will be suitable for church- 
men who fear fitting support of retired 
preachers would impair other collections. 
The first chapter will demonstrate the 
baseleseness of this fear by showing the 
opposite will be the outcome. It will 
show the superlative value of the veier- 
ans’ work, the ample ability to supply 
their needs, the sin of imperfectly provis- 
ioning them, the new emphasis the church 
is placing on lovingkindness, and that 
the time is ripe to rescue them. It will 
portray the pioneers as a product. The 
world judges of systems by productions. 
If our chureh produces penury-stricken 
leaders, it will wound her seriously, and 
drive men she ought to have into the 
clubs, lodges, and other organizations so 
prevalent just pow. The best way, there- 
fore, from the human standpoint, to sus- 
tain the church, is to maintain in comfort 
the men and women who have made the 
chureb and become poor that she might 
be rieh. 

The second chapter of the September 
Beacon will portray what God himeelf, 
by works and words, proclaims on this 
subject. Out of this portrayal will come 
the irrevocable law of compensation, ex- 
cluding trom the procession of progress 
all who contest its verdicts. Injustice, 
therefore, cannot be done the retired 
preachers with impunity. As a people we 
cannot afford to incriminate ourselves be- 
fore God, for that will mean elimination 
from salvational service here, and exclu- 
sion from the fittest hereafter. It is evi- 
dent from these unalterable premises that 
the best way to promote the materix] and 
spiritual interests of ourselves as well as 
of the church is to make sure that the 
fathers who have begotten us by the Gos- 
pel shall be sastained by us through the 
Gospel. 

The third chapter of the September 
Beacon is composed for the most part of 
illustrations from the late encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in Bos- 
ton. It will prove that though the work 
of the national soldiers was grand, the 
splendor of the work of the spiritual vet- 
eran rises as high above it as the heavens 
above the earth. As the prisoners of Lib- 
by, Andersonville, etc., reveived special 
ovation while on the march bearing sym- 
bols of captivity, “0 our venerable prison- 
ers of poverty should have filial ovation by 
financial deliverance. These are the men 
who fought to bring to us the solution of 
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Lhe one supreme secret and give us posses 
sion of the one sublime purpose that floods 
our lives with peace, riches and love. 
Where is the standard of either ethics or 
morality by which we can neglect them? 
There is no such standard. It would be 
parricidal to them and suicidal to us 
longer to refuse them suitable sustenance. 

Filial loving-kindness has been, is, and 
shall be, the standing test of virtuous vi- 
tality. It was filial affection that inspired 
the Trojan champion to bear from the 
burning city his venerable parent. It was 
the zich results of such a noble nature that 
qualified him to found in the midet of 
foes the greatest empire of antiquity. 
We, too, can bear our spiritual ancestry 
from the flames of shame and poverty. 
This act will help us to build in the hearts 
of men (more than any other function 
open to us at this crisis) the immortal 
kingdom of our God. 

We have the best people on the globe, 
and we believe if we join in feeding them 
with facts concerning our duty to the 
fathers, they will come nobly to the res- 
cue of the heroes whom they delight to 
honor and love, but whom, by mistake, 
they have been holding in the spasms of 
unendurable penury. 

Those who want these facts in fall 
force will read Beacon Searchlighis, to 
which this article is but a bald introduc- 
tion. Those who desire to gain or give 
information, address me at Beacon Cham- 
bers, Boston, Mass., where all communi- 
cations will be warmly welcomed, and 
whence all inquiries will be courteously 
answered. 





NOTES ON TRAVEL IN EGYPT 
AND SYRIA 


Vv 
REV. WILLIAM W. GUTH, Pa. D. 


EFORE retiring we made arrange- 
ments for donkeys to take us on the 
following morning to Phil# and the Har- 
rage of the Nile. Our room faced the street. 
Consequently by break of day,? e., about 
five o’clock, we were awakened by the 
noise of braying donkey and chattering 
donkey- boy just below our windows. Not 
only did the two whom we hired appear, 
but at least a half-dozen others, and tor two 
hours earlier than we had agreed to start 
clamored and quarreled, with ill-concealed 
content letting us know they were at our 
service. When we presented ourselves 
ready to go, there was a wild scramble for 
position. Every boy pushed his donkey 
as near as possible, effectually blocking 
the passage before him by a“ broadside ”’ 
movement, so that we had to pusb and 
almost fight our way to the donkeys we 
had hired. Even after we were mounted 
somes of the others followed,in the vain 
hope that we might still change our minds. 
We were headed ior the desert road to 
Schellal, a ride of about an hour and a halt 
over stone and sand. There are just two 
periods of every donkey trip when the 
donkey: boys are concerned about the speed 
ot their donkeys — when they ride through 
the town going and returring. They seem 
to take an unfeigned delight in making 
their little steeds move with all speed, and 
thereby exhibit to the admiring public the 
‘skill ”’ of their riders. As in most cases 
these riders were never on a donkey or 
horse betore, and usually hang to the 
pom mel of the saddle teartul otf every move 
the donkey makes, bouncing up and down 
entirely out of harmony with the movement 
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oi the animal, the sight is usually, especial- 
ly if you are not on a donkey yourself, a 
most comical one. 

The train runs from Assuvan to Schella} in 
fifteen minutes, but the 


Ride Through the Desert 


is far more interesting. After leaving the 
town the road passes the Arab and Eng- 
lish cemeteries ; the old granite quarry, 
trom which two hundred and fifty huge 
pillars were sent as far as Baalbecin the 
Lebanon, near Damascus; the remains ot 
the old wall built during the Egyptian 
Middle Age (2000-1700 B. C.) to protect the 
kingdom from the robber bands cf the 
Eastern desert; and then, between the 
sandhills, to the shores of the river. 

We tound there two small boats and 
eight boatmen. The latter, as soon as they 
saw us, began gesticulating and shouting 
to induce us to take the boat in which they 
were respectively interested. We knew 
the tariff, and were content to wait until 
they were ready to take us at that rate. 
They first asked three times, then twice, 
the tare, and after shouting at us tor about 
ten minutes, were quite willing to go tor 
the fixed price (which with the customary 
bakschisch is fairly liberal), Four ot them, 
who a moment ago seemed to be competi- 
tors, led us to their boat, hoisted sail, and 
were off. They soou added to the speed of 
the boat by rowing in long, steady strokes, 
which made us skim along at a remark- 
ably swift pace. At the same time they 
acconpanied their movements with what 
is called Arabic music, but what was to us 
an unimaginable discord issuing from as 
far up in their nasal cavity as is physically 
possible. The favorite refrain of the Mus- 
lim, sung also perhaps to purge them- 
selves of the sin of association with un- 
believers, repeatedly came to their lips: 
“There is no God but All4h, and Moham- 
med is bis Prophet.” The Arabic is 
rhythmical — 74 ildha ill’ allah, wa Muham- 
med arrastilu’lidh — and it repeated rapid- 
ly, but in measured tones, can be made 
strikingly harmonious. The Arabs, how- 
ever, sing it in more or less drawling tones, 
with emphasis seemingly arbitrary (espe- 
cially the Mu in Muhammed, on which 
they linger for some secon is, uttering the 
hammed in one sharp, quick breath), so 
that ueither melody nor rhythm is pro- 
duced. Most often one singer takes up the 
phrase alone, drawling it until he is almost 
out of Breath, when the others join in at 
the end with the one word, forcibly ejected 
from their throats: ‘‘ Allah!” 

The music did not distract us from our 
desire to catch as soon as possible the first 
glimpse ot 

Phile. 


We knew that since the construction of the 
Barrage, the island was covered with water 
the larger part ot the year, and that, there- 
tore, the view of the beautiful island, with 
the lofty kiosk in the foreground and the 
temple in the background over against the 
bare hills beyond—a view which all 
travelers who have seen it never forget — 
would be lost to us. But we were not en- 
tirely prepared for what we did see. Soon 
we caught glimpses of the tops of palm 
trees sticking up out of the water — and 
when you remember the height of the palm 
tree you will have some idea of the depths 
of the water — then the highest part of the 
temple came in sight, and finally the 
kiosk, all being almost covered with water. 
Unconsciously the expression passed from 
our lips that it was indeed a pity to have 
ruined the * pearl of Ezypt,” one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of its 
temples. We asked ourselves whether it 
would not have been possible to have 
saved it ; whether a wall, at comparatively 
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small expense, when the cost of building 
the Barrage and the saving of money se- 
cured therefrom are taken into considera- 
tion, could not have been constructed to 
hold back the water ; or whether the dam, 
even though not so favorable a location, 
could not have been built above rather 
than below the island. Then we remem- 
bered the conversation we had with one of 
the engineers of the Government, who 
scofted with disdain at the people who had 
thoughts similar to ours, who would have 
expended even a penny to save an “old 
ruin,’’ and we bowed to the march ot 
progress. The dam was necessary ; it was 
necessary four thousand years ago. What 
the Egyptians, and later the Arabs, tried 
to do and tailed, the English havs accom- 
plished today. And all praise to them! 
Thousands oft Egypt’s poor are benefited 
thereby. Nevertheless the sight of palm 
tree and temple root sticking out of the 
water is a most depressing ore, and will 
remain so until the waves have finally 
washed the huge granite blocks from their 
setting and toppled over the outreaching 
branches, which seem to ve making a last 
call tor help. Then Philz will be only a 
memory. 

The location of the island leads to the 
conclusion that there always was a temple 
or sacred place thereon, although the oldest 
structure now remaining, the Temple ot 
Nektanebos, dates trom the year 350 B. C. 
The other structures are from the times of 
the Ptolemies and Czesars (200 B. C. to 300 
A.D.). The goddess ot the island was Isis, 
but Osiris and Nephthys, Hathor, and the 
gods of the cataract, Chnum and Satet, 
were also especially worshiped here. The 
many inscriptions which have been found 
on the walls of the ruins show that early 
Greek and Roman pilgrims journeyed here 
in large numbers to invoke the aid of the 
mysterious and healing power of the god- 
dess. The Nubiaas worshiped Isis here 
even alter Christianity had been introduced 
into Egypt. Not until the time of Justinian 
(527 565) was this worship prohibited. Then 
the temple itself was closed, and some of 
the halls ot the outer structures used as a 
Christian Church. Atterwards the Kopts 
inhabited the island until the time oi the 
Muslim invasion. Many churches which 
they built and the streets of their city were 
disclosed by the excavations ot the English 
in 1895 ’°96. The Arabs call the island el- 
Kasr, the Castle, or Geziret Anas el- Wogid, 
after the name ot one of the heroes in the 
**Thousand and One Nights,’’ whose bride 
is said to have been imprisoned on the 
island, which fact he learned through the 
magic power of the crocodiles and birds, 
but whom he could rescue only after his 
fidelity had been severely tried and proved. 

We rowed over the Temple of Hathor, 
only the highest portion of which could be 
seen, through the beautiful kiosk, the 
upper part of which we could touch with 
our cane, over the walls and lesser build- 
ings, into the outer court of the 


Temple of Isis. 


The colonnades on the east and west side, 
with their fifty beautiful pillars, known to 
us only trom a photograph, were com- 
pletely covered with water. On through 
the first pylon we went to the second outer 
court of the temple, up to the steps (we 
knew there were steps from the plan) 
leading to the second pylon and the inner 
court. There were six feet of water here on 
the highest point of theisland. Ata place 
a little higher up where the water was 
almost to the waist, the boatmen carried 
us into the inner court before the holy of 
holies, and then, with the aid of a board, 
we were able to cross over to the steps 
leading to the root of the temple. The 
view was grand — blue water, blue sky, 
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green top of palm-tree, gray rock and 
brown hills; the air was clear and pure, 
the atmosphere cool; but around us tops of 
ruined temple, kiosk, pylon, with beautiful- 
ly carved capital of pillar, wonderfully chis- 
eled figure of giant stature on walls and 
facade, inscription ornamentally chased in 
black and glistening granite, white marble 
here and there protruding, gracefully re- 
lieved with colored drawing, the pigment 
ot which even today is wondrously bright 
and shining — it was difficult to adjust our- 
selves to the situation. We seemed to be 
standing ata place where some power had 
ruthlessly destroyed. We almost forgot 
that time had been responsible for that 
part of the ruin visible to us; that century 
on century with their changing vicissitudes 
had been hacking away at the work of the 
master hands the ages before Christ had 
produced; we did torget tor the moment 
that the ruin as it projected itselt above 
the water was merely a ruin, already dead, 
and that the water which flowed over and 
against it, and which in time would com- 
pletely annihilate it, signalized lite — lite 
to millions now and hereafter — and that 
the coming ages would forget or pay scant 
tribute to the ruin which now exists, and 
marvel at the skill which holds the river in 
check and stores its lite-giving waters for 
the needy land and its people. Casting our 
eye in the direction of the dam, however, 
all this occurred to us, and also the fact 
that the art and culture which the Temple 
of Isis represents have been preserved in 
photograph and careful description of ex- 
pert scholars; also that this art and culture 
was of a comparatively late period, and 
that nothing will be lost when Philze 
crumbles except a shrine where culture- 
loving tourists and students would seek, 
and that eagerly, to feast their eyes and 
tastes on the beautiful in art which found 
expression in stone. And this is still leit 
them, for at a certain time of the year, 
from about July to October, when the Nile 
is rising and the water is let out of the 
dam, the island ot Phils is uncovered, and 
the temple laid bare as before. 

We left the Temple, rowing through the 
House of Birth to the Barrage, which we 
reached in about thirty minutes. On near- 
ing our destination, the chief boatman, a 
man with only one eye, a face black and 
scarred with marks, and otherwise not 
very handsome, but who was a very decent 
chap and attentive to our wants, handed 
me a‘ recommendation” to sign. We 
could not help smiling as we read, what 
evidently an American had written and 
many others signed : ‘*‘ Mahomet Ali might 
not be so bad as he looks.’’ Before land- 
ing and preparatory to the payment of 
bakschisch, the boatmen favored us with 
the only English they knew: “ Hip, hip, 
hoo’ ray! [repeated three times with the 
hoo long drawn out.| Very nice, very nice, 


‘thank you, sir! ”’ 





Lay All 


HE cares of this life, unless they are 
kept continually in the second place, 

will eat as doth a cauker ; they will poison 
everything spiritual within you ; they will 
dry up all the springs of your religious 
feelings ; they will wither every blossom 
that may have appeared. Oh, the seeds 
that God doth plant are very tender! They 
will not bear the crowding and the jostling 
of ten thousand earthly schemes; they 
must have the best place in your affections ; 
the broadest, sunniest spot within your 
heart, or else they will most surely perish, 
Think not to tell me that you have so much 
anxiety about your families, your hus- 
bands, your wives, your food, your cloth- 
ing, your neighbors —so many troubles of 
an earthly nature that you cannot think so 


Upon Him 
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much of heaven as you desire, but you hope 
some time to have a better opportunity. It 
will notdo. This is the poorest, common. 
est excuse of all. There never was an 
almost Christian who did not find out he 
had some peculiar difficulties which no 
one else experienced. Be sure your cares 
will never cease ; it is the cup which every 
man must drink. Oh, go to Christ at once, 
and take your cares with you and lay them 
allon Him! The more trials you have in 
this world, the more you should be looking 
to the world to come. — Bishop Ryle. 





TIBET 
REV. H. OLIN CADY, D. D. 


HE British Expedition into Tibet has 
stimulated a fresh interest in that 
Strange country. Along with some hazy 
ideas, there are current some quite mis- 
taken ones. 

Physically, the term Tibet is applied to 
that immense central uplift of the moun- 
tains of Asia where the great rivers ot India 
and China have their sources. Politically, 
its boundaries are not so well defined 
except on the south where an Anglo-Chi- 
nese com mission has defined that boundary. 

iven here is an uncertainty caused by the 
question whether or not Nepaul is included 
in Tibet. This kingdom is independent of 
China in all except name and a tribute 
mission sent once in about three years to 
Chentu and thence to Pekin, returning 
again to Chentu and thence home. 

One of the current mistakes is in thinking 
of Tibet as an independent country, with 
Lhassa as its capital. All Tibet, with the 
above exception, is unquestionably a part 
of China. It has no independent status. 
The treaty, to carry into effect whose pro- 
visions Col. Younghusband has entered 
Lhassa, was made with China, and the 
expedition was made with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of China. It will be 
noticed that the amban, the Chinese officer 
at Lhassa, who has a bodyguard of about 
1,400 soldiers, is constantly reported in the 
despatches as endeavoring to induce the 
Dalai Llama to accede to the British de- 
mands ; and when the British formally 
entered Lhassa he welcomed them as allies, 
providing tood for them. Lhassa is the 
capital ot Tibet only in some such sense as 
Mecca is the capital of Arabia. Like 
Mecca it is a holy city, not ot Mohammed- 
ans, but of Buddhists, and is the political 
capital of only the small (comparatively) 
territory surrounding it. 

Tibet is divided among many states, with 
petty kings and chieftains, whose local 
power is the greater the farther removed, or, 
what is equivalent, the more difficult ot ac- 
cess from Chentu ; tor the viceroy of Szchuan, 
who resides at Chentu, is viceroy ot Tibet, 
and it is sometimes diffisult to say just 
where he ceases to be viceroy of Szchuan 
and becomes viceroy of Tibet. The 
Tibetans say Tibet is where Tibetans live, 
and this in a way is accurate, tor they are 
subject to theirown local laws and cus- 
toms, while the Chinese who live among 
them are governed by the Chinese laws 
and customs. 

As there 1s a great number of these states, 
so there is a variety of laws and customs, 
Some are tribes, nomadic in habits ; some 
dwell in substantial stone dwellings. One 
State has queens as thiettains, they being 
hereditary in the female line. Some prac- 
tice polygamy ; others polyandry, or the 
custom of plural husbands. But in every 
state are Chinese officials, responsible to 
the viceroy at Chentu; and in all these 
states the rulers swear allegiance to 
China, and all questions of succession are 
settled by the Chinese Government, with-. 
out whose consent no native assumes rule 
In Lhassa the resident Chinese official is 
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called the amban ; in most of the states his 
title is Lin Si Fa, 7. e., consul. 

The government at Lhassa is a hierarchy, 
the ecclesiastical having usurped all civil 
control, and is recognized by the Chinese 
as the local government ; but it has always 
been intractable. Its great number of 
monasteries filled with monks resemble 
the old castles and strongholds ot feudal 
times, and their influence has always been 
against that of the Chinese ; too often the 
monks are able to defy all civil authority. 

Now they have been humbled in their 
own stronghold, their prestige is weak- 
ened in all the region, and the power of the 
Chinese will be strengthened ; for I venture 
to prophesy that Britain will not attempt 
to hold the country, but will see that the 
Chinese send a strong man there with suffi- 
cient force to eftectually govern that part 
ot Tibet. The new amban, Fung, is a man of 
energy and decision, ready to grasp new 
power and slow to yield any of it. Itis re- 
ported that the viceroy will leave Chentu 
tor Lhassa as soon as the new Tartar gen- 
eral reaches Chentu. 

The Tibetans have always been more 
accessible from the Chinese side, partly be- 
cause the country is more accessible, and 
partly because of their intimate political 
relations with China. To this is added tiat 
while Tibetans sell into India; they buy 
practically nothing, taking the rupee and 
bringing it over to Szchuan, so that be- 
tween that province and Tibet great cara- 
vans are constantly passing both in and 
out. 

In Chentu is a lamasery, and when we 
dedicated our new church in Chentu [invited 
the monks, and over they came. Recently 
one of the * kings ot Tibet ’’ made a jour- 
ney to Kiating, and was entertained by the 
missionaries. He brought his wife and 
retinue. Of course he was not a Christian, 
but had read the Gospel as printed in Ti- 
betan. All the eastern part of Tibet is open 
to receive the Gospel. Our West China 
Mission is anxious to engage in a forward 
movement. We have one missionary who 
speaks Tibetan. Only the lack of mei and 
money binders our entering at once. Tibet 
is in our field, and from Chentu as a base 
we can advance to take the vountry for 
Christ, tf the church in America hear the 
call, 


Hwa Mei College, Chentu, China. 





NOT JEREMIADS, BUT JUBi- 
LATES 


REV. WILLIAM WOOD. 


DOLEFUL minor strain is being 
moaned out in tou many of our 
sermons and addresses in camp-meeting 
and church. ‘‘ The times are decadent, 
conversions are becoming fewer, and the 
old-time crowds are not at the ministry of 
the Word,’’ etc. This is lachrymose in- 
deed. To be compelled to swallow such a 
cordial would paralyze the soaring power 
of saving faith. I aminclined to think that 
many a good soul, influenced by eloguent 
and persuasive but doleful prophets, is 
thoroughly victimized thereby. The writ- 
er gazed during an important service re- 
cently on a hundred or more faces, most 
of which were furrowed deeply with dis- 
appointment (to all appearance), doubt, 
and the joyless life. Too many of the tes- 
timonies were marred by the evidently 
imitated and stock lamentations which 
characterized the one-time mighty but 
now enfeebled and somewhat pessimistic 
leader. Sinners were absent — that is, 


the unconverted ones ; God was distant — 
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— this was to be inferred by the tremen- 
dous volume of some of the prayers ; and 
faith was shorn of its power. This latter 
was evident if immediate and visible re- 
sults were a fair measure. 

These good people represented the very 
best in theories of the religous life ; but, 
oh, those bamboo-rod faces! Young life 
waa not visible except under authoritative 
restraint out of which little angels are 
supposed to be made. The altar, famous 
in the pust for penitential tears of seekers 
and joy tears of the workers, was turned 
unintentionally into a Gentiles’ wailing 
place. Why? God is not dead, and 
Jesus is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever. If any age ever was, this is the 
age of the Spirit. Why all this pessi- 
mism ? Suppose we do not see the precise 
marks of spiritual power we saw when 
we first sought and found the Saviour ? 
Suppose conversions are fewer — that is, 
the sort of conversions we used to see of 
meu who had reached manhood before 
hearing a Gospel sermon? Suppose the 
crowds do not follow the footsteps of the 
itinerant ? Peace is within our borders, 
whereas brickbats, flying window-glass, 
broken heads, are by the grace of God less 
frequently the drawing power to the curi- 
ous than formerly. 

We ought to be grateful rather than 
grieved at what we see and experience in 
these days. Nature never forces her faith- 
ful creatures to re-enter the skins they 
have effectually sloughed. New wine 
demands new bottles. The explosives of 
today demand new enginery of war. The 
methods of the Spirit are manifold. The 
remedy for this hypochondriacal religious 
state of mind is to recognize the fact that 
so mightily effectual has the preaching of 
the fathers been by the grace of God, the 
conditions they so heroically faced have 
been forever changed, and changed for 
the better. The golden age of the church 
is not in the past. Fortunate indeed is 
the minister of God’s Word whose congre- 
gation delights in vigorous and progressive 
righteousness and never expresses the un- 
wise longing to return to the impcssible 
chrysalis state. Hankering for garlics 
ought not to rob the race of the memory 
of the crack of the slavedriver’s whip and 
its smart on our backs. 

The past to which we turn our eye had 
some things to be desired, but many more 
from which we ought to thank God we 
are free. God is often in our midst, and 
we know it not. Happy indeed is the 
church that has wisdom enough to adjust 
itself tu these changed conditions and reap 
with joy the fruits sown in tears by our 
faithful fathers. The star of destiny is 
not in the blackness of a darkness forever 
past, but in the zenith of the times. 
Faith Jooks upward, and, like the lark, 
soars, and soaring sings. The graveyard 
ought not to be the only agency that can 
dislodge these modern Bochimites and 
ro this wretched wailing place of its 
unnatural prey. Grace is abundant and 
will supply the church with vision, and 
faith, and wisdom, and strength, and joy. 
Let the wailing cease, and the reaping 
go faithfully and happily on. Let the 
jeremiads dissolve into Jubilates, for the 
fathers never saw the fruits of Christian 
faith so abundant and so glorious as their 


children are privileged to behold it. Let 
God be praised ! 


Bridgton, Me. 
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God’s Promises 


WN the triple doorway of a great cathe- 
dral in Milan, Italy, there are three 
inscriptions spanning the archway. 

Over one is carved a beautiful wreath of 
roses, and underneath are the words: 
* All that which pleases is but for a mo- 
ment.’’ 

Over another is sculptured a cross, upon 
which we read: “ All that which troubles 
is but for a moment.”’ 

But underneath the great central entrance 
of the main aisle is the inscription : “‘ That 
only is important which is eternal.”’ 

God’s promises are ever on the ascending 
scale. One leads up to another, fuller and 
more blessed than itself. In Mesopota- 
mia, God said: ‘‘I will show thee the 
land.” At Bethel: ‘“ This is the land.’’ 
In Canaan: “I will give the all the land, 
and children innumerable as the grains of 
sand.” It is tbus that God allures us to 
saintliness. Not giving us anything till 
we have dared to act, that He may test us. 
Not giving everything at first —that He 
may nt overwhelm us. And always keep- 
ing in hand an infinite reserve of blessing. 
Oh, the unexplored remainders ot God! 


Who ever saw His last star? — Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. 





Church and Press 


From Michigan Christian Advocate, 


ET us call attention to two or three 
principles : 

The church must recognize the press as 
an indispensable factor in the accomplish- 
ment of her mission. John Wesley did 
this. His work with pen and type was 
almost equal to his work with tongue and 
ptlpit. He prepared his sermons with 
great care, in many of them writing out 
word for word, and in addition to this 
wrote and translated books and pamphets 
in great numbers. 

In his day the newspaper had not come 
to perfection, but were he living now we 
could imagine him as carefully and con- 
stantly utilizing this tremendous agency in 
disseminating religious news and in incul- 
cating the precepts and doctrines of our 
holy religion. He would lay hold of the 
religious newspaper, fling it out trom his 
pulpit and insist that every member of the 
church should be a constant reader and 
circulator. Into that newspaper he would 
put his best thought, the cream of his ser- 
mons and the gist of all the news trans- 
piring in his society. Never would he 
neglect it. 

Have his followers thus utilized this 
agency? Toan extent, yes, but not to tull 
extent. The religious press has had to win 
its way by appeals. Itis not sustained by 
church authorities as the pulpit is. 

Our Bishops came near the discharge of 
their duty to the press when at Los Angeles 
they recommended that no Methodist 
should be elected to the General Confer- 
ence, or hold an official relation to the 


church, unless a well. posted patron of our 
Christian Advocates. Every Methodist 
should make it as much a part ot his per- 
sonal religious duty to pay tor a church 
paper for his home, and to read it carefully, 
as to pray, or testify, or ask grace at meals, 
or build a church, or commend the Saviour 
to sinners. 

The religious press has a mission as dis- 
tinct and important as any department of 
Christian effort. Indeed, it touches and 
permeates all other departments. It can 
say what a pastor cannot, and the people 
cao peruse its teachings in the quiet of their 
homes, receiving suggestions they would 
not care to receive trom the pulpit betore 
the public. The religious newspaper is a 
silent, swilt, faithful evangel, ready to enter 
every home on earth with good cheer, 
earnest entreaty, faithful counsel, compact 
truth, condensed news and general inspira- 
tion. It can and does bless its patrons in a 
way not otherwise possible. 
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THE FAMILY 


—_——— 


BY THE SEA 
OLIVE A. SMITH. 


From my palace tower on high, restless 
ocean, 

I ean watch your dumb, never-dying mo- 
tion ; 

See the wavelets’ rhythmic quiver o’er your 
breast, 

While the twilight earth and sky are brood- 
ing rest; 

I, the king of God’s creation on the land, 

You, the king of waters, flowing trom His 
hand ; 

I to pass my little fleeting, dreaming hour, 

You to beat His time through centuries of 
power ; 

I to live, and love, and know eternally, 

You to perish when He sayeth, * No more 
sea.” 

Emporia, Kan. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Now came fulfill ment of the year’s desire ; 
The tall wheat, colored by the August fire, 
Grew reavy-headed, dreading its decay, 
And blacker grew the elm trees day by day. 
Abont the edges of the yellow corn, 
And o’er the gardens grown somewhat ont- 
worn 
The bees went hurrying to fill up their store ; 
The apple boughs bent over more and more ; 
With peach and apricot the garden wall 
Was odorous, and the pears began to fall 
From off the high tree with each freshening 
breeze. 
— William Morris. 
— ° . 

Do not flinch from suffering. Bear it 
silently, patiently, and be assured that it is 
God’s way of intusing iron into your spir- 
itual make. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

. ® * 

Truth is no heterogeneous mixture of op- 
posite extremes, but a stereoscopic combi- 
nation of two surface views into one solid 
reality. — Joseph Le Conte. 

ae 

It so often happens that others are meas- 
uring us by vur past self while we are look- 
ing back on that self with a mixture of 
disgust and sorrow. — George Eliot. 

7 ® * 

Death to a good man is but passing 
through a dark entry out of one little 
dusky room of bis father’s house into an- 
otber that is fair and large, lightsome and 
glorious. — Anon. 

= ® * 

I saw two bulbs in a florist’s window ; 
both looked like onions. Plant one, and it 
will grow a lily, beautiful and fragrant; 
plant the other, and it will grow an onion, 
tor that is what itis. We are what we are. 
Pat Christ in a heart and it will grow out a 
Christian. Put sin in a heart and it will 
grow out like Satan. — C. H. Yatman. 


Life is packed with that which is trivial, 
mean and mechanical. We are called to 
work in small places. We need some 
means ot ransom from that bondage to mo- 
notonous details trom which we ali suffer. 
Nothing furnishes this release so tully as 
the grand thought of the personal presence 
ot God in all the details of life. If that 
idea can once master us, it will transform 
service into privilege and change murmur- 
ing complaint to a song of praise. — Rev. 
Ozora S. Davis. 


Do we not drift through life, giving each 
other crumbs off the loaf that will only 
seem to break in that paltry way? Yet 
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the crumbs have the leaven and the sweet- 
ness of the loaf in them; the commonest 
little wayside thimgs are charged tull of 
whatever is really within us. God's own 
love is broken small for us. ‘‘ This is My 
body broken for you.’ — Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. 
a ad * 

There is room enough on earth to find 
graves for the finest abilities and noblest 
powers. The graund which received one 
talent will also receive the five. You can 
easily find a spade to dig a grave for your 
talents and abilities, your money and your 
time. But understand that in burying 
your talent you are burying yourself; in 
burying aught that God has given yon, 
you are burying part of your lite. — Joseph 
Parker. : 

* * 

To hold one’s self in readiness for oppor- 
tunity, to keep the serene, confident, kope- 
tul, and joytul energy of mind, is to mag- 
netize it, and draw privileges and power 
toward one. The concern is not as to 
whether opportunity will present itself, but 
as to whether one will be ready for the op- 
portunity. It comes not to doubt and de- 
nial and disbelief. -It comes to sunny ex- 
pectation, eager purpose, and to noble and 
generous aspiration. — Lilian Whiting. 


as 


How wondertully God does uphold His 
people in time ot’ trouble! Muititudes of 
Christians, looking ahead, have seen trou- 
bles approaching that they have telt that 
they néver would be able to pass through ; 
but when the time came, sustaining grace 
was given. ‘They were privileged both to 
rest their heads on God’s great beating 
heart of love, and to teel that underneath 
were the everlasting arms. A minister on 
his death-bed was being tended by his 
daughter. She was so very solicitons for 
his comtort, and spoke of placing addi- 
tional pillows under him. He said: “ No, 
I have three pillows under menow. One 
is God’s love, another is God’s wisdom, 
and the other is God's power.’’ These are 
the pillows on which every weary, trou- 
bled, or pain-tested Christian may rest and 
find truest comfort and sweetest consola- 
tion. — G. B. F. Halloek, D. D. 


* "« 


An old saying tells us that we do not go 
to heaven in silver slippers, and the reason 
is because the road is rough. The“ prim- 
rose way’ leads somewhere else, and ii 
may be walked on ‘delicately.’ But if 
we need shoes of.iron and brass, we may 
pretty well guess the kind of road we have 
before us. Ita man is equipped with such 
things on his teet, depend upon it that 
there will be use for them before he gets to 
the end of his day’s journey. The thickest 
sole will make the easiest traveling over 
rocky roads. So be quite sure of this, that 
if God gives to us certain endowments and 
equipments which are only calculated tor 
very toilsome paths, the rough work will 
not be very far behind the stout shoes... . 
Depend upon it, the promise, ‘*‘ Thy shoes 
shall be iron and brass,’ means thy road 
shall be rocky and flinty; and soitis.... 
Bat “as thy days, so shall thy strength 
be,’’ says even more than that... . So it 
may be with usit we abide in Him, with- 
out whom we are nothing, but partaking of 
whose strength ‘‘the weakest shall be as 
David, and David as an angel of Gud.” — 
Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


Many of the finest things in character 
are the fruits of pain. Many a Christian 
enters trial, cold, worldly, unspiritual, 
with the best possibilities of his nature 
still locked up in his life, and emerges 
from the experience a little later, with spir- 
it soitened, mellowed, and enriched, the 
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lovely things brought out. A photogra- 
pher carries his picture into a darkened 
room, that he may bring out its feature». 
He says the light of the sun would mar the 
impression on the sensitized plate. There 
are features of spiritual beauty which can- 
not be prodaced in a lite in the glare of 
human joy and prosperity. God brings 
out in many a soul its loveliest qualities 
when the curtain is drawn and the light 
ot human joy is shut out.—./. R. Miller, 
D. D. 
«*« 

There is a peace which is not patience, 
because it looks for nothing, longs tor 
nothing, prays for nothing —a peace which 
is painless becanse it is numb, and is tree 
from struggle because it is dead. I would 
not have that gift,O my Father! I have 
passed through the autumn woods and 
heard no waving ot the leaves, not because 
there was no wind to kiow, but because 
there was no sap to nourish. I would not 
have that gift,O my Father! That is the 
peace of the grave. But Thy peace is the 
peace of the ocean. It is the calm that 
holds depths beneath it. It is not the rest 
ot lilelessness, but the rest of balance. 
Thy patience is the patience not of spent- 
ness, but of expectancy ; it rests ‘in hope.’’ 
Bring me that peace of Thine, U0 God! 
Bring me the peace of pulsation, the calm 
of courage, the endurance that springs 
trom energy! Bring me the fortitude ot fer- 
vor, the repose through inner radiance, the 
tenacity that is born of trust! Bring me 
the silence that comes from serenity, the 
gentleness that is bred of joy, the quiet that 
has sprung from quickened faith! When 
I hear Thee in the whirlwind, there will be 
a great calm! — George Matheson, D. D. 

#*-e 
March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay ! 
March swiftly on, yet err not from the way 
W here all the nobly wise of old have trod — 
The path of faith made by the suns of God. 
Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloudswept track, to be thy gulde ; 
Follow and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained. 
Something to learn, and something to forget ; 
Hold fast the good and seek the better yet ; 
Press on, and prove the pilgrim: hops of youth — 
That creeds are milestones on the road to Truth. 


— Henry Van Dyke. 





ELEANOR LAWRENCE, OPTI- 
MIST 


GRACE M. EVERETT. 


¢ i eye evermore.’’ Eleanor read 

the words again. They were 
certainly not meant for her. How could 
she rejoice when she had a sick mother, 
no work, and a dozen carping friends? 
The tears came as she thought of her 
trials. She could not be cheerful, she 
decided. Then her eye fell on the follow- 
ing verse : ‘‘ Pray without ceasing.” Per- 
haps if she “ prayed without ceasing,”’ 
she could “‘ rejoice evermore.’’? She prob- 
ably did not have as many troubles as the 
Thessalonian Church to which the injune- 
tion was addressed. 

Her thoughts dwelt upon the possibility 
of following such a course for some time. 
At length she resolved to try it—at least 
fora month. To support this chief rese- 
lution she made two minor resolves : 

First: That she would never say any- 
thing disparaging about any one, when it 
was not necessary. 

Second: That when any one said any- 
thing disagreeable in her presence she 
would reply by saying something pleas- 
ant. 


She did not have to wait long to put her 
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resolves into practice. 
was cold and rainy. 

“Oh, dear!’ said her mother, ‘ an- 
other durk day! We have more than our 
share.’’ 

‘Tt may not rain all day,’’ replied 
Eleanor. ‘‘ It rained before seven, per- 
haps it will quit before eleven. But I 
don’t care much if it doesn’t, for I have 
some sewing [ want to do, and a rainy 
day is the very best time for sewing, be- 
cause you don’t have callers and inter- 
ruptions.”’ 

There was nothing more to be said on 
that subject, so her mother lapsed into 
silence. 

It did not clear by noon, but Eleanor 
forestalled any complaint by remarking 
that she was getting along famously with 
her sewing and would soon have it done. 
Then she could go out when the bright 
days came. 

A few days later she attended the 
funeral of an old member of the church. 
As she left the house she heard some one 
say : 

“« Well, the old stand-bys are dying off, 
and I don’t believe there is any one com- 
ing up to take their places.’’ 

‘* Excuse me, Mrs. Jones,’’ exclaimed 
Eleanor, eagerly, ‘‘ but I think you must 
be mistaken about that. I heard just the 
other day that two of our girls had refused 
to go toa party because it came on prayer- 
meeting night, and they felt that they 
could not be absent from that service.’’ 

‘Oh, there are exceptions, of course,’’ 
said Mrs. Jones ; ‘ but I think the ywung 
people on the whole are a pretty gay lot.”’ 

‘*But,’’ began Eleanor, very slowly, “I 
suppose it would not be really just to 
expect persons who have been Christians 
only two years to be as strong and as spir- 
itual as persons who have been Christians 
fifty years like Mrs, Prim.” 

“There is some truth in that,’’ admit- 
ted Mrs, Jones, ‘‘and I’ll give those girls 
credit who went to prayer-meeting instead 
of a party. They did well, anyway.” 

‘‘O Eleanor, how’s your mother?’”’ 
called a friend, as she started toward 
home, 

‘““She’s a great deal better,’’ replied 
Eleanor, ‘‘ but she’s not real well, yet.’’ 

‘‘Tv’s too bad she’s been so sick, and 
you out of work, too, You must have 
had a very hard time of it.”’ 

“No,” said Eleanor. ‘‘If I had to be 
out of work, I was glad it came at the 
same time as mother’s sickness, because I 
could take so much better care of her 
then.” 

Soon after this Eleanor was asked to do 
some soliciting for the League. 

‘JT wouldn’t go to the Smiths,’’ ad- 
vised her friend, Agnes. ‘‘ They are so 
awfully stingy ; they’d sooner give you 
an insult than a quarter,”’ 

Eleanor laughed. ‘‘ Oh, [ shall go,” 
she said, gaily. ‘‘ Perhaps they are not so 
stingy as we think.” 

She did go, and the next time she saw 
her friend she exclaimed : 

‘OQ Agnes, I want to tell you about the 
Smiths! When I went there I found 
they were sick, so I made a call. They 
did uot give me any money, but they did 
give me some information which may 
prove valuable. Mr. Smith was sick and 
eut of work for two years before he came 

here. They have to save their money 


The next morning 
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with the utmost care in order to pay old 
bills.” 

‘*Ts that so?’’ said Agnes. ‘ Well, 
then we won’t say anything more dis- 
agreeable about them.’’ 

So the days and weeks past. At the 
end of the month Kleanor pronounced the 
plan a success, Only one thing troubled 
her. That was that she was not always 
ready with a reply when others were 
complaining. As she sat wondering how 
she could remedy the difficulty, a bright 
idea came to her. She would keep a little 
blank book called : ‘‘ The Bright Side of 
the W—— Chureh.”” In it she would 
write every nice thing she heard about 
any church member. Immediately she 
arose, found a book, and wrote in it: 
‘* Minnie told me I led the meeting well 
last Sunday night.”’ 

This was the first of many entries. As 
the days passed, she found plenty of things 
to record, and with each record her heart 
grew lighter and her faith stronger. The 
world was better than she had thought. 

Unconsciously, too, she was preparing 
her own reward. People were noticing 
her happy disposition, and commenting 
upon it. She did not know it, bowever, 
until one night, after she had been ex- 
plaining the circumstances of some per- 
sons who had been severely scored for 
non-attendance at the League meetings, 
Agnes burst out : 

‘* Well, Eleanor, you are an optimist, 
if there ever was one. Eleanor Lawrence, 
Optimist — that sounds well, doesn’t it, 
girls ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yee,’’ came a chorus of voices. 

Eleanor blushed to the roots of her hair. 
‘*T never expected to be called that,’’ 


she said. ‘ I have simply been trying to 
obey the command of Paul — ‘ Rejoice 
evermore.’ ’’ 


Westerly, R. 1. 





The Happyfying Person 
RS. BROWN climbed the steps and 
dropped wearily into one of the big 
chairs on the Hamiltons’ piazza. The 
Hamiltons were summer people, and Mrs. 
Brown had never been twenty miles away 
from Sonth Gosport in her life, but a warm 
triendship had quickly leveled all distinc- 
tions between the two families. 

**Yes,’”’? Mrs. Brown said, in reply to her 
hostess’ greeting, ‘“‘it’s been an age since 
I’ve been over, I know, but we’ve been 
having company ; and ’tisn’t that, either — 
I wouldn’t have minded the extra work 
even with mother sick, but — well, it was 
Emily Howe, and you’ve met Emily, so 
mebbe you’ll understand. She isn’t exact- 
ly what you’d call a happytying person.”’ 

The Hamiltons understood; they had 
exchanged calls with Emily Howe several 
times, and always, although they -were 
conscious of nothing but the sunniest of 
mental tempers at the beginning of the 
call, its close invariably tound them unac- 
countably depressed. Clorinda, who was 
young and had not yet learned the long 
and gentle art of charitable speech, spoke 
suddenly before her mother could prevent 
her; it was not easy to prevent Clorinda. 

“Emily Howe,” she declared, “is like 
the climate of Scotland as I’ve read of it — 
one perpetual drizzle. And there are some 
things — feathers, and my hair, and after- 
noon ¢alls and certain enthusiasms — that 
can’t stand a drizzle, and nothing wants to 
be drizzled upon all the time.”’ 

No, Emily Howe certainly was not 
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‘‘happyfying,” but the quaint word might 
well set one to thinking of the many peo- 
ple who could wear it honorably — the 
sunny, cheery, warm-hearted people full of 
interest in life and love tor humanity and 
faith in God. They may not be brilliant or 
cultured or intellectual, but everywhere 
they go they carry an atmosphere of ease 
and charm to which others yield as quick- 
ly as to the welcome of an open fire ona 
bleak day. After all, could one wish a 
finer thing than just to be, wherever life 
has placed one,a “‘bappyfying”’ person? 
— Youth’s Companion. 





TODAY 


‘* Why shouldst thou vex today with sorrow 
About tomorrow, O my heart ? '’ 


Vex not today! Today is tair and sweet. 
The west wind blows the poplar boughs 
among 
The wild rose casts its petals at my feet, 
’Tis deep midsummer, and the world ia 
young. 


— may bring stormy wind and 

rain 

Tomorrow may bring grief and bitter 
n- 


pa 
O heart, vex not today ! 


Vex not today! The quiet hillsides lie 
With daisies starred, under the summer 


sun ; 
All cloudless is the lovely August sky, 
Tranquil and clear the tiny brooklets 
run. 
Tomorrow should thy happiness all cease, 
Thou wilt be stronger tor this day otf 
peace — 
O heart, vex not today ! 


— Hatrie Vose Hatt, in Christian En- 
deavor World. 





Our Wild Asters 


ASSING through the city park one 
evening after a day in the fields, I 
stopped before a rather inferior plant 
growing in the border, and asked: “Is this 
one of our wild asters?” ‘“ No, that is a 
Michaeimas daisy trom England,” an- 
swered the gardener, with such a lofty air 
that [ had not the courage to tell him that 
England has but one native aster, a little 
insignificant thing, and of the two hundred 
species cultivated in her gardens at least a 
hundred and fifty were taken from our 
fields and wwods. 

We do not take our wild flowers to heart 
as they do in older countries. The Greek 
name Aster, which is translated literally, 
a Star, is very appropriate for these radiate 
heads, but we have no home name for the 
aster. Indeed, it is surprising how few 
know the flower itself, or ask for a name. 
It we better appreciated our native plants 
we would have more poetic and expressive 
names. When will the poet come who is to 
make the aster to us what Chaucer made 
the daisy to the English people? 

In Chaucer’s country cur flower is called 
the Michaelmas daisy, not only because 
the flowers are much alike, but because the 
asters are at their best about the time of the 
teast of St. Michael, which comes on the 
twenty-ninth of September. 

One happy folk-name—the only one I 
ever heard for the aster — lingers in mem- 
ory, mellow and sweet, as the tace of the 
white-haired stranger who sat beside me 
in the car, while the train swung along 
through woods and cuts where the flowers 
surged up to the track, almost crowding 
the locomotive. I spoke of them as asters. 

““ Asters?’’ she said. “I never heard 
that name. We call them ‘ Fareweil- 
Sum mer.’”’’ 

Some of our asters are cultivated in this 
country, and they have had a place in for- 
eign gardens for a century or more, along 
with species from the Alps, Siberia and 
Atrica, and the Chinese have long made 
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their asters the admiration of the world. 

In cultivation our native asters have 
many things to recommend them. They 
are hardy, easy to care for, and come when 
most other flowers are gone and stay until 
the snow is on them, “captains coura- 
geous’”’ to the last. They grow everywhere ; 
even in town and city they take every 
chance to fill nook and corner in wild pro- 
tusion, and a vacant lot will be a periect 
milky way of these delicate stars. But 
their true home is in the border of the 
woods, as Bryant has placed them along 
with their near relatives: 


** On the bill the goldenrod, and the aster in the 
wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in 
autumn beauty stood.” 


They love the pleasant water-courses, 
neglected thickets and fence corners, where 
they grow and bloom in riotous beauty, 
with faces so cheery and serene they seem 
made on purpose “to tell us what content 
is like.” 

Little aster miser likes the roadside, 
where, choked with dust, it looks its name 
— starved ; but given better conditions the 
low-spreading plant covered with dainty 
white flowers is a thing of beauty. The 
tallest 01 thetamily, New England aster — 
and, for all its name, growing bigger as it 
goes West—is a handsome plant with 
masses of rose-red flowers, growing in 
moist places. If you would set this in 
your garden be sure to bring a root of tall 
wild sunflower to stand beside it. 

There are no brilliant colors in these 
asters, but infinite variety in blue and 
white and purple. We have tound a iew 
species in beautiful pink, but the most 
common and by tar loveliest of all are of 
that misty blue that colors the poet’s 
thought when he sees 


** The frosty asters, 
Like smoke upon the bills.” 


Nothing could be more in keeping with 
the dreamy season than these soit-toned 
blossoms that seem to belong to d4utumn 
and the Indian Summer. Both belong pe- 
culiarly to America, for nowhere else are 
there such bodies of fresh water as our 
Great Lakes that gender the Indian Sum- 
mer, and in no other country do autumn 
woods so teem with these cool and restful 
flowers, so welcome aiter the blaze of sum- 
mer. 

For house decoration those with airy 
spreading tops and sky-blue flowers are 
most lovely, and set loosely (never crowd 
a wild flower) in clear glass jars, they give 
a charming effect in a room. 

To the botanist the asters are a perplex- 
ing family. Species vary and run into 
each other until varieties are beyond count- 
ing, and a thicket that we have studied 
through one year and named according to 
the book, comes the next season wildly 
heterodox. However, we are pretty sure 
to meet some old acquaintances in our 
walks, with characteristics so marked that 
we can call them by name when we see the 
zigzag stem, the wavy-margined leat, the 
winged peticles, or the ear-shaped base. — 
MARGARET E. Houston, in Presbyterian 
Banner. 





The Telephone Ear 


66 ID you know this telephone busi- 

ness has resulted in a telephone 
ear?” said a clerk, whose work called him 
constantly to the telepbone, according to 
the Tribune, New York. “I don’t mean 
that our hearing is injured, but that the 
lett ear becomes more keen than the right. 
It you’ll notice, all the telephones are left- 
handed. That is, the instruments are so 
placed that we hold the receiver with the 
lett hand, so that we may have the right 
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hand tree to use in taking notes of messages, 
I presume. Of course, one naturally claps 
the receiver to bis left ear, as it would he 
almost impossible to twist it around to his 
right ear. Consequently the left ear grad- 
ually becomes much sharper in catching 
sounds than the right ear. If you don’t 
believe it, just try holding the receiver in 
your right hand some time and use your 
right ear. You’ll find that conversation 
which was perfectly distinct to the left ear 
sounds contused and muffisd to the right 
ear, and there is a distinct effort to under- 
stand. It is simply that the left ear isa 
trained telephone ear, while the right ear is 
not.” 


The Solitary Boarder 


VERY summer boarding-house has 
its solitary boarder, two or three ot 
them, may be, for two or three solitaries do 
not makea group, more’s the pity. She is 
plain, perhaps, or deaf, or prim, or it is 
only shyness that keeps her solitary. 
Whatever the reason, she is aside trom the 
pleasant current of vacation life. No one 
dislikes her, but no one feels any responsi- 
bility for her. She is not asked to join ex- 
cursions ; she does not stand up by the 
piano tor the Sunday night sing; the 
groups of comfortable matrons on the 
piazza do not draw their chairs nearer to 
make room for hers. She exchanges a 
word or two with her neighbors at the din- 
ing table, but for the rest of the day she is 
alone in that torlornest fashion, ** alone in 
a crowd.’’ Her fortnight’s stay over, she 
drifts away, unnoticed as she came. And 
yet — how eagerly that fortnight may have 
been anticipated! How much more it 
might have brought of cheer and courage 
if to the reireshment ot out-door life could 
have been added the variety and stimulus 
ot human companionship. A tew little 
courtesies from fellow- boarders, too trifling 
to have taxed their own leisure, might have 
doubled her enjoyment. There could hard- 
ly be conditions in which so small an ex- 
penditure of self-denial might yield so 
large a service to another. “ And thereby 
some bave entertained angels unawares.’ 
— Congregationalist. 








One Young Woman's Clothes 


LAYMAN had gone one evening to 
speak in a mission church attended 
by many young persons employed in mills 
and stores. His wite accompanied him and 
was shown to a seat near the choir, which 
was composed entirely of young people. 
Alter the service a tresh-faced girl of 
sixteen rushed up impetuously to the 
speaker’s wife and began: ‘“ I want to tell 
you how much I have been helped *’ — 

The visitor smiled appreciatively and be- 
gan to frame an appropriate reply, think- 
ing that it was her husband’s address that 
had been so profitable, when the words 
were frozen on her lips by the rest of the 
surprising sentence—‘“ by your simple 
clothes. As I watched you during the 
sermon I thought that if you could dress 
so plainly and attractively, surely we girls 
who have to work for our living can do so, 
too. Anyway, you have shown me that 
simple dressing is the prettiest, after all,’’ 
and her glance swept meaningly over the 
company of rather over-dressed young 
women present. 

The incident rather took away the vis- 
itor’s breath. She had not thought of her 
clothes at all; native good taste and a sense 
of what is proper in the house of worship 
had determined her apparel. The remark, 
however, opened a new field of responsibil- 
ity. She had sermons to preach as well as 
her husband. Her influence must be ex- 
erted in things feminine on the side of sim- 
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plicity, appropriateness and good tasie 
and if she could help any young girl to 
keep from the serious blunders of over- 
dressing and of extravagance, as well as 
from the harboring of envious, covetous 
thoughts, she, too, would not be without 
her message. 

The question is one which Christian 
young women should consider. Has onea 
right to wear a dress ora hat to church — 
or perhaps at any time, for that matter — 
which will seta poorer sister to thinking 
thoughts of jealousy or vain desire, or that 
will distract the attention of any portion of 
the congregation trom the services of the 
sanctuary? Manya minister has tound it 
impossible to preach in competition with 
the new clothes in the congregation. There 
is no need of going to the extreme of the 
Dunkard or of the old-fashioned Quaker in 
this matter of clothes, but the Christian 
should at least see that her garb does not 
make her sister to offend. — Westminster. 





Roosevelt’s Favorite Character 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is a faith- 
ful student of the Scriptures. Bun- 
yan is one of his favorite authors. 

One day a celebrated woman novelixt 
came to him and said: ‘** Tell me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, what character in fiction comes 
nearest your ideal ot what a man ought to 
be? ” 

“Great Heart,’’ replied the ready man. 
“He is, in my estimation, the finest figure 
of a man that can be found.” 

“T’m atraid I’m not so well intormed in 
modern fiction as I thought I was,’”’ she 
said timidly. The President smiled. 

“Oh,” she said hurriedly, “‘one of the 
old pagan heroes, ot course, whom I have 
forgotten. Where shallI find him?” 

“In the ‘Delectable Mountains,’ said 
the President, turning to other guests. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


BUYING BRICKS 
ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


66 AMMA, may I have ten cents to 

buy a brick?’ asked Eddie 
Durant, when he came home from Sunday- 
school. ; 

‘* I want to buy one, too,’’ said Elsie, 
his twin sister. 

‘* Want to buy a brick? What do you 
mean, children?’’ asked their puzzled 
mother. 

** Oh, you see, there was such a nice 
young lady who came to Sunday-school 
an’ talked to us,’’ replied Eddie. ‘‘ She 
came from a place down South where 
there’s lots an’ lots of little nigger ’’? — 

‘* Negro,’’ interrupted Mrs. Durant. 

‘Yes, mamma, negro children, an’ a 
few white ones, who have never been to 
school all their lives — no day-school or 
Sunday-school. There isn’t any school- 
house, and they are too poor to build one. 
But there’s » minister who has bought a 
farm down there ’cause he has a bad 
cough here in New York, an’ he told the 
lady that he would teach ’em if she would 
help him get some money to build a 
schoolhouse. It could be a church an’ 
school all in one.’’ Here Eddie paused to 
take breath, and Elsie went on : 

‘*so the lady showed us some tickets 
with a picture of a brick op each, an’ 
if we bring ten cents next Sunday, we 
van have one with our name on it, and all 
the names will be put on a paper an’ bur- 
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ied under the corner of the new school.’’ 

‘«Can’t we both buy one ?’’ was asked 
once more, 

“ That will be twenty cents. I don’t 
see how I can spare it,’’ their mother re- 
plied. 

“J know, Mamma, bot — but — you 
see it looks stingy and mean if we don’t 
pay one, All the others are going to, an’ 
some’ll buy two or three,’’ urged Eddie, 
with a disappointed look and a little 
scowl on his forehead. 

‘T can’t help how it looks to others, 
Eddie. They have fathers to take care of 
them and provide for all their needs. 
You have only your mother. You forget 
that I was sick so long this spring. You 
know how kind Mr. Benson was about 
the rent, and the grocer let me run up 
quite a bill for the food you ate,’’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Durant. ‘‘ Now that I am 
better, I must save every cent I can to 
pay them, and it would not be right to do 
otherwise.’”’ 

Eddie and Elsie said no more, but sat 
looking dismally out of the window. 

“You always carry your pennies to 
school and pay for your quarterlies. I 
would willingly give you the two dimes if 
they could be spared, but it’s no use to 
think of it,’’ concluded their mother, ris- 
iug to prepare their simple dinner. 

‘‘ What shall I tell Miss Dinsmore?” 
was Eddie’s question, a little later. 

‘‘Say that you cannot buy one. Don’t 
be afraid to tell the truth. Poverty is no 
disgrace,’’? advised Mrs. Durant. 

‘‘But then, the other feliows’ll laugh 
and sneer ’cause we can’t pay even ten 
cents,’’ muttered Eddie. 

‘‘ If you always fear what others say, 
my son, you will meet with poor success 
in life. They do not know your af- 
fairs. If your conscience is clear, that 
is sufficient,’’ Mrs. Durant said. ‘If I 
were you, children, [ would try to find a 
way to earn those dimes. You may have 
your time after school is done. Look 
around for a chance tomorrow,’’ was her 
encouraging remark as they left the 
table. 

Elsie found her work with little trouble. 
Mrs. Miller, who lived in the flat above 
their rooms, had a teething baby who was 
very fretful, and tired her all out taking 
care of him day and night. She came 
down to ask Eddie to run to the baker’s 
on Monday morming. As she stood 
chatting at the kitchen door she said that 
she had been trying to hire a girl to help 
her look after baby Donald, but could not 
find one willing to come even for a few 
hours at a time. 

An idea came to Elsie, and she sprang 
up from the lounge, saying eagerly : 

‘*T can take care of Donald. He loves 
me ever so much, an’ I do want to earn 
ten cents to buy a brick. If I take care 
of him after school this week, do you 
s’poge it would be worth ten cents? ”’ 

‘* Bless the child ! What does she want 
a brick for?’’ was Mrs. Miller’s amused 
question. 

Mrs. Durant explained for Elsie, and 
the bargain was settled at once. 

Eddie did not succeed so well. He tried 
hard enough and besieged the ‘“ butcher 
and baker and candlestick-maker,’’ and 
every one else, for a job. But they had 
their own regular errand boys, and wanted 
no extra help. 
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He was unusually accommodating to 
the neighbors, and ran on many errands 
for them in the hope of earning, at the 
least, a penny. But some thought a 
“thank you’’ sufficient pay for his 
trouble; others gave him a cookie or a 
doughnut, thinking that the most accept- 
able reward tora boy of his age. 

Thursday came, with no sign of the 
coveted ten cents. He looked in as usual 
at the open grocery door when he came 
home from school. Mr. Johnson saw him 
from behind the counter, where he was 
busily engaged in waiting on his cus- 
tomers, 

*“You’re the boy that wanted work, 
aren’t you? Here’s a job for you,” he 
said, leading the way to a storeroom in 
the rear. ‘‘ See that barrel of beans. A lot 
of waste crackers have been spilt into it. 
Sort ’em out into this one, so they will be 
fairly clean. I'll come in by-and-by.”’ 

Eddie set to work industriously, and 
soon had his task nearly finished. As he 
leaned over to fill his scoop, a shining 
object among the beans at the bottom of 
the barrel caught hiseye. Picking it up, 
he saw it was a silver half-dollar.. 

He looked around to call Mr. Johnson, 
but he was still very busy, eo he put it in 
his pocket, intending to give it to him 
when he came in. / 

He had just swept up the crumbs from 
the floor when Mr. Johnson entered car- 
rying a basket. 

‘*'You’ve done a good job. Here’s a 
dainty or two for your mother ; she’ll 
never buy ’em for herself. And I’ve been 
cleaning up the candy counter. That big 
bag has all the odd pieces for you and 
Sissie.’’ 

Eddie mumbied some broken words of 
thanks and started for home, not think- 
ing of the money he had found until he 
was on the sidewalk. Then his boyish 
heart swelled with anger and disappoint- 
ment, and he thought hotly: ‘‘ All I’m 
good for is to eat, I s’pose, an’ that’s all 
they think I want to work for. I won’t 
tell about the fifty cents; it’s mine, I 
found it. He might have paid me a dime, 
anyway !’’ 

But things looked quite different to 
him when he told his mother, and he 
knew, even before he glanced up at her se- 
rious face, that he had not done what was 
right. 

He got up with a wry face, saying so- 
berly : ‘‘ T shouldn’t have done it, mother. 
T’ll take it back right off before it burns 
a hole in my pocket.” 





‘‘Mr. Johnson, I found this in the 
beans,’’ he blurted out when he laid the 
money on the counter before the aston- 
ished storekeeper. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me about it be- 
fore you went home?’”’ he asked, quiz- 
zically. 

Eddie hung his head a minute, then 
answered : 

‘*T was mad ’cause you didn’t pay me 
in money. I’ve been trying awful hard 
to earn ten cents this week.’’ 

‘* What do you want money for?’’ 

Thereupon Mr. Johnson was enlight- 
ened, and listened with great apparent 
interest to the needs of the black chil- 
dren, as Eddie told his tale. 

Eddie went home again with the half- 
dollar in his hands, and a promise of 
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work — with wages in “ hard cash’’ in 
the future — doing odd jobs for the grocer, 
now his firm frienu. 

Elsie, too, had a half-dollar on Satur- 
day. They decided to buy two tickets 
each, and to put the remainder in the tin 
bank as a reserve fund for future needs, so 
‘* we needn’t have to worry mother if we 
want to give away a dime.’”’ A good 
plan — don’t you think so? 


Milton Mills, N. H. 





A VAIN LULLABY 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


The busy brown bees in the clover are 
humming, ‘ 
And down on the zorner young soldiers are 
drumming, 
The chickens are peeping, the birdies are 
singing, 
And swift as fleet arrows go skimming 
and winging ; — 
But go to sleep, little one! Shut your 
brown eyes, 
bene =~ soy is singing you soft lulla- 
es 


Down in the green meadow men work at 
the mowing, 


And up in the treetops the breezes are 
blowing ; 


The a are playing ’round sleepy old 
ver, 
The pretty white lambs crop the pretty red 


clover ;— 
But go to sleep, little one! Close your 
bright eyes ; 
Your mother’s too busy for long lulla- 
bies ! 
Far up in the sky there are white clouds 
a- floating, 
And down on the river some people are 
boating ; 
The robins are stealing the juicy red 
cherries, 
And brother has come with a pailful of 
berries ; — 
But go to sleep, little one! Shut your 
dear eyes, 
Woe — is singing you sweet lulla- 
es 


The pretty red calf in the pasture is run- 


ning, 

The ducks to the pond for a swim are all 
coming ; 

Your sister’s down under the apple-tree 
swinging, 

Bare. headed and happy and merrily sing- 


ing ; — 
But go to sleep, little one! Close your 
ear eyes ; 
Your mother can’t sing you such long 
lullabies a 


Are you thinking like this in your bonny 
maybe, 
That "tis toolish to dream of a two year-old 
abdy 
A-wasting his time in his cradle. bed sleep- 


ing, 
When all the great world such a blithe day 
is keeping ? — 
Hush, go to sleep, little one! Do close 
your eyes ; 
Your mother is weary of vain lullabies! 


A nap in the daytime is best for the baby ; 
He will work when he’s older like other 
tolks, maybe ; 
But now sister’s feet through the entry- 
way patter, 
She is coming straight here with her sing- 
ing and clatter ; -— 
No sleep tor you, little one — wide your 
brown eyes, 
In _— - such patient and long lulla- 
es 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





—— Rapid disappearance of coal from his 
bin alarmed Major Higgins, and he deter- 
mined to trace it. He questioned the man 
who tended the furnace. “ ’Rastus,” he 
asked, “* where do you reckon my coal has 
disappeared to?’’ Erastus scratched his 
head thoughtfully. ‘‘ Wal, suh,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Ah— Ah — Ah — Ah reckon dem 
squihels done took it.”” ‘‘ Squirrels? Take 
coal? Nonsense!’ ‘“ Yasseh, squihels, 
Major Higgins. Dat was nut coal, suh.” — 
Chicago News. 
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Third Quarter Lesson XI 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER lI, 1904. 
2 KIn@s 2: 1-11. 
ELIJAH TAKEN UP INTO HEAVEN 


1 Preliminary 


1, GOLDEN TEXT: He was not ; for God 
took him. — Gen. 5: 24. 


2 DATE: B. C. 392-890. 

8 PLaCES: Jericho and the east of the Jor 
dan. 

4. CONNECTION: In Israe) —the death of 
Ahab, the accession of Ahaziah, and his evil 
reign ‘of two years; Ahaziah’s sickness and 
Elijah’s prophecy of his death ; the attempt to 
arrest ;Elijab, and the fall of fire from heaven 
consuming jtwo captains and their fifties ; the 
death of Ahaziah. In Judah — Jehoshaphat’s 
death, and the accession of his son, Jeboram ; 
Elijah’s letter to Jehoram (2 Chron. 21 : 12 15). 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — 2 Kings 
2:11. Tuesday— Heb. 11: 1-6 Wednesday — 
Deut. 34: 1-9. Thursday — John 16: 1-14. Friday — 
Rom. 8:9-17. Saturday —2Tim.4:18. Sunday 
— 1 Thess. 4: 9 18. 


ii Introductory 


Our lesson today records an event abso- 
lutely unique in human history. Enoch, 
we read, walked with God so closely 
that he was spared the passage through 
the valley of the shadow, and, without 
tasting death, entered heaven: ‘ He 
was not, for God took him.’’ But for 
Elijah was reserved a translation which, 
in its;idramatic impressiveness, has no 
parallel. When the time came for the de. 
parture of that stern and lofty spirit, God 
was pleased to send to earth a heavenly 
chariot, whose blazing wheels and flam- 
ing steeds furnished a fit vehicle for one 
around whom had thrice played the fire 
of Jehovah. But not from the alien land 
of Israel was he to ascend. Out of Gilead 
had he come to bear God’s messages, and 
now that his work was done, his feet 
would tread again his native soil before 
he entered the city not made with hands. 

As he left Gilgal on this final journey, 
Elisha followed after. ‘‘ Tarry here, I 
pray thee, for the Lord hath sent me to 
Bethel.”’ But his faithful disciple, who 
knew where his master was going, would 
pot be dissuaded : “ As the Lord liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee,’’ was his fervent reply. On reach- 
ing the school at Bethel the ‘‘ sons of the 
prophets’ asked Elisha if he knew that 
the Lord was about to remove his master 
“ from his head.’’ But the latter repelled 
all curious questioning : ‘‘ Yea, I know 
it: hold ye your peace.” Next they 
went to Jericho, Elisha refusing to be 
shaken oft. The “‘ sons of the prophets ”’ 
there had received an intimation of Kli- 
jah’s approaching exit, and they crowded 
round Elisha with the same officious in- 
quiries which had annoyed him at Bethel. 
Here, as there, he declined to talk upon 
the subject, and bade them hold their 
peace. ‘The Lord hath sent me to Jor- 
dan,’”’ said the aged prophet to his fol- 
lower ; ‘tarry here, 1 pray thee.” But 
his request was met by the same affection- 
ate, yet inflexible, determination as before, 
‘and they two went on.” Fifty of the 
‘ sous of the prophets ’? watched them as 
they went. They came to the Jordan, 
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whose waters parted when smitten by the 
prophet’s mantle, and the two went over 
on dry ground. On the other side Elijah 
asked his friend to make his final request. 
“* Let a double portion uf thy spirit be 
upou me!’ The ‘ hard thing” was 
granted, on condition that Elisha should 
be permitted to witness his removal. In 
the midst of their converse the moment 
came. The fiery car appeared. The 
friends were severed. A furious whirl- 
wind circled round the gleaming chariot 
and horses, uplifiing them and the 
prophet swiftly toward heaven. Never 
again was Elijah seen on earth until, 
nearly uime hundred years later, in com- 
pany with Moses, he was recognized on 
tbe Mount of Transfiguration. 


tll Expository 


1, It came to pass. — Rawlinson fixes 
the date of Elijah’s translation in the fifth 
year of Jehoram, king of Israel. He sup- 
poses that the final scenes of Elijah’s career 
occurred later in life than their place in the 
history indicates. When the Lord would 
take up Elijah. — His exit from earth was 
to be exceptional, miraculous, appropriate 
to his character and mission — translation, 
not death. Ewald says that Elijah was 
viewed as ‘‘ continuing in heaven a myste. 
rious life, which no death had ever inter- 
rupted, whence be was ready at any time to 
return to earth.’’ By a whirlwind, — So it 
would seem to a spectator. In a blaze ot 
fire and a cyclonic vortex he would be rapt 
upward. The “ whirlwind ” was “ the her- 
ald of Divine self revelations ” (Job. 38:1; 
40:6). Elisha —the son of Shaphat, ot 
Abel-Meholah. He had been divinely des- 
ignated as Elijah’s successor. Elijah found 
him at the plow and cast his mantle upon 
him. Thus summoned, Elisha became 
Elijah’s attendant, and had been under his 
master's training for about ten years. His 
prophetic career extended over a period ot 
sixty years. Went from Gilgal — where 
Elijah and Elisha had been living tor some 
time. It was not the Jordanic Gilgal, bat 
the one in Ephraim, southwest of Shiloh, 
now known as Jijjilia. There was a school 
ot the prophets there. 


These long wanderings were now over. No 
more was that awful figure to be seen on Car- 
mel, nor that stern voice heardin Jezreel, For 
the last time he surveyed, from the heights of 
the western Gilgal, the whole scene of his for 
mer career—the Mediterranean Sea, Carmel, 
and the distant hills of Gilead — and went the 
round of the consecrated haunts of Gilgal, 
Bethel, Jericho (Stanley). 


2. Tarry here,I pray thee. — Various 
conjectures have been offered in explana- 
tion of these thrice-repeated words spoken 
to Elisha. Some regard them as expressive 
ot an effurton Elijah’s part to escape trom 
the pain ot parting from his taithful friend ; 
others see in them only a test of Elisha’s 
devotion. Rawlinson suggests that Elijah, 
having been duly notified of what lay be- 
fore him, “* thought that so awful and sacred 
a scene should be kept as sacred as pos- 
sible;” Keil supposes that *“‘ he did not 
wish to have any one present to witness his 
glorification without being assured that it 
was in accordance with the will of God.” 
Lord hath sent me to (R. V., “as far as ’’) 
Bethel. — He was conscious of a sacred im. 
pulse to make a final visit to the ** school of 
the prophets ”’ before his departure trom 
earth. As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth.— Tayler Lewis cails this customary 
Hebrew adjuration ‘‘ an oath by the eter- 
uity of God and the imuaortality of the 
soul.”’ I will not leave thee — a pardon- 
able refusal of obedience on the part of one 
of the most obedient of servants. 
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3. The sons of the prophets, — There 
had been a lull in the Baalite persecution, 
and “the schools ot the prophets,” which 
Samuel had founded, were now restore) 
and tolerated. It is natural to suppose thai 
Elijah had had considerable to do in re-es. 
tablishing these seminaries and in superin. 
tending the instruction in them. Came 
forth to Elisha — There was probably 
something in the demeanor of Elijab whic} 
did not warrant any allusion on their part 
to the event in which they felt so sad and 
so curious an interest. To Elisha they could 
speak more treely. Knowest thou... 
take away thy Master ? — It had been re. 
vealed to them, it seems, as also to the theo- 
logians at Jericho, that Elijah was to be re- 
moved from them shortly in some myste- 
rious manner. From thy head — alluding 
to the well-known custom of disciples sit- 
ting at their master’s feet, and looking up 
to him as their head ( Acts 22:3). Hold ye 
your peace, — He would not have so high, 
so sacred, an event discussed., He would 
repress all garrulous talk upon a subject 
which concerned him so deeply and so ten- 
derly. 


These ancient colleges were under the super- 
vision of a recognized prophet, who was called 
* the father,” while the students were styled his 
children or sons. They were places of retire- 
ment adapted for study and devotion. The 
students were permitied to marry. The subject 
of study at these institutions was the law of 
Moses. Attention was given to music and ga- 
cred poetry, while, alike for purposes of recrea- 
tion and preparation for after usefulness, the 
young men were trained in various handicrafis 
(Taylor). 


46. They came to Jericho — Elisha 
refusing to be shaken off. Here the “sons 
ot the prophets” put the same question to 
Elisha as at Gilgal, and received the same 
answer. The distance from Bethel to J#r- 
icho is about thirteen miles. Tarry, l pray 
thee, here — the last and fruitless attempt 
to leave Elisha bshind. The Lord hath 
sent me to Jordan — five orsix miles from 
Jericho. They two went on.— There were 
no more schools to visit. The impending 
change, whatever it was, was at hand. 


7, &. Fifty men... stood to .view. — 
They dared not follow, but the heights in 
the rear of the city commanded a view of 
the Jordan, and they probably climbed 
these and witnessed the scene froma dis- 
tance. Stood by Jordan. —‘“ Even an 
Elijah must cross the Jordan betore he 
passes from this world, though it be not by 
the gates of death” (Kitto). Took his 
mantle —the sheepskin cloak which was 
the badge of his prophetic office. Smote 
the waters —‘‘as Moses smote the river 
Nile (Ex. 7: 20), Aaron the dust (Ex. 8: 17), 
and Moses the rock (Num. 20: 11) — strong- 
ly, as one smites an enemy ” (Rawlinson). 
They were divided — a miracle granted in 
accordance with the prophet’s taith, which 
faith probably rested on some specific pri- 
vate command given by God. They two 
went over, — “ The aged Gileadite cunnot 











A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 
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Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
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vest till he again sets foot on his own side of 
the river ’’ (Stanley). 


9, Ask what I sball do for thee — make 
your parting, final request now. Had not 
Hlisha persisted in tollowing his master, 
would he have heard this last question ? 
Before I be taken away from thee, — 
Says Bishop Hall: “If do not hear him 
aay,‘ Ask ot me when I am gone; in my 
glorified condition [ shall be more able to 
bestead thee; but,‘ Ask before I go.’ We 
have a communion with the saints de. 
parted, not a commerce.’ Let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me. — He 
asks that Elijah would regard him as his 
spiritual son, and bequeath to him the 
double portion which came by law to the 
first born. ‘‘ The phrase employed in 
Deut. 21:17 to denote the ameunt of a 
father’s goods which were the right and 
token of a first-born son, is literally ‘a 
mouth of two,’ a double mouthful. Thus 
the gift of a double portion of El)jah’s spirit 
was but the legitimate conclusion ot the act 
ot adoption, which began with the casting 
ot the mantle at Abel-Meholah years be- 
tore ’’ (Smith). 


10. Thou hast asked a hard thing. — 
Houses and lands may be bequeathed, for 
they are what a man Aas, but “ spirit’? can- 
not strictly be bequeathed, for that is what 
aman is. God might bestow a double en- 
dowment upon Elisha of that which He 
had given to Elijah, if the former were ca 
pable of receiving it and the circumstances 
of his case required it ; but Elijah could not 
impart his gifts to Elisha, and it was cer- 
tainly “‘a hard thing ” to be esked to give 
not merely what he had, but double what 
he had. If thou see me... taken from 
thee. — lf permitied to witness my mirac 
ulous removal, the prophetic succession 
will devolve upon you, and * it shall be so 
unto thee’’—that is, adequate spiritual 
gifts and graces shall not be wanting. 


In point uf fact the figure of Elisha is through 
out Scripture quite subordinate to that of Elijah. 
While Elijab is mentioned in Obronicles, in 
Malachi, in every Gospel repeatedly, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and in the Epistle cf 
James, Elisha’s name occurs — out of Kings — 
only in Luke 4: 27 (Rawlinson). 


ll. Behold a chariot of fire and horses 
of fire. — We cannot reason about a phe- 
nomenon of this kind, much less explain 
it; we can only accept the statement as we 
accept other statements of miracle. While 
Elijah and Elisha talked and walked, the 
fire ot God, in shape like a chariot and 
horses, suddenly approached them. Parted 
them both asunder — Elijah being in 
some mysterious way snatched trom his 
friend to the waiting car. By a whirlwind 
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into heaven. — Having received Elijah, a 
whirlwind seized chariot and horses and 
bore all upward in its swiit vortex into the 
sky. The “ whirlwind ” was “ the herald 
ot Divine self-revelation ” (Job. 38:1; 40:6). 


The “ heaven” to which Elijab went is the 
abode of God's saints, who rest from their 
earthly labors but employ themselves in higher 
and holier works than it enters into our minds 
to conceive.... The human body, with its earthly 
modes of life, must be unsuited to the heavenly 
State, and hence we suppose, in harmony with 
the other Scripture, that at the moment of his 
separation from Elisha, Elijah was changed, as 
in the twinkling of an eye, and ascended witha 
renewed spiritualized body, made compatible 
with the nature of heavenly existence. Thus 
has he become a representative of those saints 
who shall not die, but be changed at the coming 
ot the Lord (1 Cor. 15:51, 62; 1 Thees. 4:17) 
(Terry). 


IV Illustrative 


1. John Bradford, embracing the reeds 
and fagots, said: ‘‘ Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, and few there be that 
find it.”’” Speaking to his fellow-martyr, he 
said: ** Be of good comfort, brother, for we 
shall have a merry supper with the Lord 
this night; if there be any way to heaven 
on horseback or in fiery chariots, this is it’’ 
(Foster’s Cyclopedia). 

2. Plato (see Plato’s * Phedo’’) and the 
Greek philosophers debated over the fa- 
mous question whether the relation of the 
soul to the body is that of Harmony toa 
Harp, the music ceasing torever when the 
harp is broken, or of a Rower to a Roat, the 
rower surviving though the boat be de. 
stroyed. They decided in favor of the 
latter. The soul is not the product of the 
body, as harmony is of the harp, nor does 
it cease, as music, when the harp is de 
stroyed, or as the flame when the candle is 
burned out. But the soul has an independ 
ent existence, as the rower’s existence is in- 
dependent ot the boat, and controls the 
body as the rower controls the boat (Pe. 
loubet). 





Praised God for Everything 


R. ALEX ANDER, the gospel singer, 

tells the story of an old colored 

man in Chicago, who always came into 

one of the missions with a bright and shin. 

ing tace,no matter what happened. One 
day he came with his thumb tied up. 

They asked him what was the matter, 
and he replied : ‘‘ Today I was fixing a box 
and I smashed my thumb, but, praise the 
Lord, I have my thumb yet.” 

A few nights afterwards be came with 
his face as bright as ever. Some one in- 
quired : ‘*‘ Well, uncle, what have you to 
praise the Lord for tonight? ” 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘ I was coming down the 
street tonight with a big plece of beetsteak. 
I had spent all my money on that beef 
steak, aud I laid it down on the pavement 
to tie my shoe, and while I was tying my 
shoe, a big dog came along and carried it 
off. Praise the Lord !”’ 

Aman said: ‘* Look here, uncle, what 
are you praising the Lord for about that? ” 

The old man answered: “ I am praising 
the Lord because I’ve got my appetite 
lett.’ — Christian Endeavor World. 





Starlight and Sunlight 


MAN in Burma possessed a copy of 

the Psalms in Burmese, which had 

been leit behind by a traveler stopping at 
his house. Betore he had finished the 
first reading of the book, he resolved to 
cast his idole away. For twenty years he 
worshiped the eternal God revealed to 
him in the Psalms, using the filty- first, 
which he had committed to memory, as a 
daily prayer. Then a missionary appeared 
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on the scene; and gave him a copy ot the 
New Testament. The story of salvation 
through Jesus Christ brought great joy to 
his heart, and he said, ‘** For twenty years I 
walked by starlight. Now I see the sun.’’ 
— Woman’s Evangel. 





* You Can’t Cheat God ”’ 


ED took his cousin Grace to keep him 
company while he worked at a job 
he had to perform. 
“TIT don’t think you’re doing your work 
very well,” she said. ‘ It looks to me as 
though you were slighting it.”’ 
‘* That’s all right,” laughed Ned. ‘* What 
I’m doing will be all covered up, you 
know.” 
‘* But isn’t that cheating ? ” 
** Maybe ’t is, after a tashion,” answered 
Ned ; “ bnt it isn’t like most cheating, you 
know.”’ 
**That’s not the way to look at it,” said 
Grace. “If it’s cheating, it’s cheating ; 
you know that. You can’t excuse it be- 
cause it isn’t the worst kind ot cheating.’’ 
* But uhe man don’t know abcut it,” said 
Ned. 
‘He may not,” said Grace, soberly, 
“ but God will. You can’t cheat God.’’ 
Ned stopped work, and went to thinking. 
Presently he said: ‘' You’re right. I’m 
glad you said that, Grace. I’m going to 
begin over. There sha’n’t be any cheating 
this time.’’ 
Ned undid what he had begun, and be- 
gan again — began right — and I know he 
felt better. I hope he will always remem- 
ber that no one can cheat God. — Herald 
and Presbyter. 





The Best Version 


N a Bible class recently, the teacher was 
telling of the various translations ot 
the Bible, and their different exceilences. 
He spoke ot Jerome’s Vulgate, of Luther’s 
German Bible, of our own King James 
Version, and of the Revised Version, and 
how it was made. The class was much in- 
terested, and one of the young men that 
evening was talking to a triend about it. 

“TI think I prefer the King James Version 
tor my part,” he said, * though, of course, 
the Revised is more scholarly.’’ 

His triend smiled. 

**I preter my mother’s translation of the 
Bible myself to any other version,’”’ he said. 

‘Your mother’s?” cried the first young 
man, thinking his companion had sudden- 
ly gone crazy. ‘“*‘ What do you mean, 
Fred ? ”’ 

‘*I mean that my mother has translated 
the Bible into the language of daily life for 
me ever since I was old enough to under- 
stand it,” said Fred. ‘'sShe translates it 
straight, too, and gives it iull meaning. 
There has never been any obscurity about 
her version. Her everyday lite is a trans- 
lation of God’s Word that a child can read, 
and that St. Jerome could not better. What- 
ever printed version of the Bible I may 
study, my mother’s is always the one that 
clears up my difficulties.” 

Happy the young man whose mother’s 
lite is such a transcript — a “‘ living epistie, 
known and read of all men.’’ — Epworth 
Herald, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





THE CAPTAIN OF OUR FAITH. 
lace MacMullen. D. D. 
Cincinnati, O. 


By Rev. Wal- 
Jennings & Graham : 
Price, 50 cents. 


The nine sermons of this eighth volume 
of the ‘‘ Methodist Pulpit” series are so 
short that they are compassed in 133 pages. 
The first one is about Christ, as the heading 
above written indicates. One is on missions 
— the Macedonian call — which we remem- 
ber to have heard the author preach before 
the New England Conference some years 
ago. The other topics are: “ Truth through 
Consecration,” ‘* Robbery” (Mal. 3:8), 
** Self-Care,”’ ** Eagles’ Wings and Patient 
Feet ’’ (Isa. 40: 31), ** Light and Lite,” “ The 
Inner Life,’ and “ Our Attitude toward 
Our Time (Col. 4:5). The divisions are 
well made, and the filling out is satisfac- 
tory. We notice quite a number of quota- 
tions from Browning, and a few trom other 
poets. Not much pains is taken with illus- 
trations. The thought marches on steadily 
from introduction to conclusion, and is 
everywhere profitable. 

Quiet TALKS ON PowER. By 8S. D. Gordon. 
Dy Revell Vo.: New York. Price,75 cents, 
This little book, first published last year. 

has received on all sides high commenda- 

tions, and we judge that it deserves them. 

We find very much to praise in it, and 

nothing in any way objectionable. In the 

chapter on “* Making and Breaking Con- 
nections,’’ for example, there are some 
wholly wholesome remarks. The author’s 
position is that the Holy Spirit enters every 

Christian with power at conversion, and 

“it the new life goes on without break, 

there will be acontinuance of that power 

in ever-increasing measure.” Rut the 
break usually comes, and so a new start is 
necesssry, with a new experience, some- 

times so sharply marked as to constitute a 

new epoch. “In God’s plan there is no 

need of any second stage, but in our actual 
experience it is often needed, and some- 
times more than a second, too, because with 
s0 many of us the connections have been 
broken.’’ He writes well, also, as to mis- 
taken ideas concerning the results of the 
filling with the Holy Spirit. Many have 
erroneously supposed it was always con- 
nected with an evangelistic gift and 
marked success in soul.saving. Abundant 
instances show this not to be the case. He 
has good suggestions along the line of 

Paul’s four exhortations about the Holy 

Spirit : ‘‘ Quench not the Spirit,’’ ‘‘ Grieve 

not the Spirit,’’ **‘ Walk by the Spirit,” “ Be 

filled with the Spirit.” Bishop Moule’s 
more accurate rendering of this last is: 

* Be ye filling with the Spirit,’ which 

seems to imply two things —a habitual 

influx, and that it depends on us to keep 

the inlets ever open. ° 

ANCIENT HISTORY. By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
Revised Edition. Ginn & Co.: Boston. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

This well-known text-book, used for 
many years in the great majority of the 
schools of the country with full satisfaction 
to teachers and students, has now been 
thoroughly revised and made still more 
indispensable. Itis the perfection of book- 
making, with nearly 200 admirable illus- 
trations, many maps, and everything 
brought down to the latest stage of knowl- 
edge as increased by recent discoveries. 
The text embodies all the essential sugges- 
tions and recommendations contained in 
the report ot the committee of seven of the 
American Historical Association. 
HOLDING THE Ropes: Missiopary Methods for 

Workers at Home. By Belle M. Brain. Funk 

& Wagnalis Co.: New York. Price, $1, net. 

These chapters have already appeared in 
the Missionary Review of the World, and 
will prove in this more permanent form a 
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great help to those interested in arousing 
missionary euthusiasm in the young 
people’s societies, Sunday-schools and 
churches of this Christian land. It is 
admirably designed and carried out, con- 
taining a great wealth ot suggestion well 
adapted to materially help the workers in 
this large field. One chapter gives the 
testimony of great statesmen in behalf of 
missions ; another gives the great thoughts 
of master missionaries ; another, under the 
title, ‘‘ Who’s Who in Missions?” furnishes 
questions for acard game, bringing in all 
the principal laborers in the different 
countries. 

THE BEAUTY OF JESUS. By Kev. Geo. Elliott, 
D.D. Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 
50 cents. 

The eight discourses gathered under the 
above title were delivered in Central M. E. 
Church, Detroit. Some of the topics are: 
* Marching to Music,” “*‘ Hardening the 
Heart,” *‘ The Fullness of God,’’ ‘‘ The Lord 
ot Life,’’ ‘‘The Macedonian Cry.’”’ That 
they are all worth reading and of a high 
grade hardly needs to be said. Their chiet 
peculiarity is a minuteness of subdivision 
not usual in these days. There are, in 
almost every case, three principal headings, 
and four or more subheadings under each 
ot the three. They were reduced to writing, 
the author tells us, after exiemporaneous 
delivery. Dr. Elliott manifestly preached 
them from a full skeleton. This largely 
accounts for their form. Much of poetry is 
scattered along, and the spiritual element 
is decidedly prominent. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE; or, From Dark to 
Twilight. By William Hurrell Mallock. G,. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, $1.50. 

A romance of society, which recalls in its 
manner and in its characterizations ‘‘ The 
New Republic.’’ The characters, repre- 
senting as they do the tashionable, political 
and intellectual world, are distinctive and 
interesting in themselves. The romance is 
enlivened by discussions of matters ot 
beliet and of questions of theday. As was 
the case with ‘‘ The New Republic,’ some 
ot the speakers can easily be identified 
with leaders of thought and of action in 
English society. 

EssAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. Selected and 
Fdited, with Lotroduction and Notes, by 


George A. Wauchope. Ginn & Co.: Boston. 
Price, 60 cents. 


While this book is intended especially to 
appeal to teachers and students, it will be 
welcomed by all readers and lovers of the 
quaint and subtle Elia. No effort has been 
spared to furnish a correct text, which is 
based on a careful collection of the best 
English editions, thus preserving the 
author’s peculiar orthography, punciua- 
tion and capitalization. It contains not 
only thirty-three of the most popular.Elia 
papers, but the four essays on Hogarth, 
Shakespeare, Wither, and the Elizabethan 
dramatists, as representative of Lamb’s 
best work as a critic. The introductory 
essay by the editor is a fresh, sympathetic, 
and judicious appreciation of the author’s 
character and work. It is accompanied by 
a chronological table and short bibliogra- 
phy. The Notes are the most adequate ever 
presented in an edition of Lamb, and 
embody the results of ripe scholarship and 
several years of laborious research. 

THE SoOcIAL UNREST: Studies in Labor and 
Social Movements. By John Graham Brooks. 
The Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 

A thick volume of 400 pages, dealing most 
intelligently with such topics as “ Social- 
ism,” ** Politics and Business,” ‘‘ Man and 
Society versus Machinery,’’ the ‘‘ Master 
Passion of Democracy,” all for twenty-five 
cents, is an encouraging sign of the times. 
The book is manifestly the truit ot long 
study and close extended observation by 
a thoroughly competent, judicial mind. It 
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is a worthy addition to the already volu- 
minous library on this most practical aod 
inviting theme. If we do not ere long 
arrive at settled policies on these most 
important subjects, it will not be for lack 
of printing and talking and thinking. This 
is a very satisfactory and an extremely 

interesting book, first issued a little over a 

year ago, and now sent forth in this special 

cheap edition. 

SUCCESS AND How TO WIN It. By B. F. Austin, 
5 - The Austin Publishing Co.: Geneva, 
A lecture on ‘‘ Success,’ and a course of 

twenty-four lessons on various branches 

of the general subject, reprinted from the 
pages of Reason,a monthly. Filled with 
good advice and sound counsels. 


Price, 25 cents. 


BIBLICAL DOCTRINE. By Rev. J. K. Gilbert, 
Db. D. Eaton & Mains: New York. Price, 
20 cents, net. 

The second book in the author’s course 
for adult probationers. It is brief and well 
expressed, moderate in tone and correct in 
substance — at least on most points. The 
chapter on sanctification does not seem to 
us quite satistactory. According to our 
author ‘‘ the dominance of love,’ ** when 
sin shall cease its dominion,’’ marks the 
attainment of pertection. But our reading 
ot the New Testament long ago convinced 
us that no genuine believer, born of the 
Holy Ghost, was still under the dominion 
otsin. No, no, he is made“ free from the 
law of sin and death,’ according to St. 
Paul, delivered from its dominion. Some 
closer, clearer distinctions and definitions 
than Dr. Gilbert makes are essential to set 
forth this subject correctly. 

THE PRIDE OF JENNICU: Being a Memoir of 
Captain Basil Jeonico. By Agnes and Kger- 
ton Castile. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, paper, 25 cents, 

A romance of the old style, which has 
proved its popularity by passing through 
about twenty editions in six years. It is 
simply a love story, where the hero and 
heroine (neither ot them after the conven- 
tional sort) go through many trials and 
dangers and sufferings, but come out all 
right, of course, and live happy ever after. 
An Englishman without rank weds a 
German princess, carrying her oft trom her 
palace castle, so there are many complica- 
tions. 
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Summer Saunterings 
Continued from page 1097 





which enters the sea at Portland harbor, is 
accessible chiefly from the much- visited 
Riverton Park in the suburbs of that city. 
With tall trees overhanging trom either 
bank, shut in on all sides with greenness, 
verdant glades and mossy dells opening 
perpetually on either hand, one glides along 
in the swift electric launch, open-mouthed 
in admiration, or else silentin a deeper 
ecstasy. Still more wondertul, in some re- 
spects, is 


The Songo, 


‘‘a crinkled silver thread that holds two 
sapphire lakes together,’ the two being 
Long Lake and Sebago, a few miles north- 
west of Portland. Whittier has sung the 
praises of ‘‘ Sebago’s lonely lake: ”’ 


‘* The solemn pines along its shore, 
The firs which hang its gray rocks o’er, 


The snowy mountain tops which lie 
Piled celdly up against the sky.” 


And Longfellow’s well-known poem on the 
Songo River celebrates its praises in forty- 
four lovely lines which [ must not quote, 
but shall read hereafter with keener appre- 
ciation from having visited the marvelous 
scene that inspired them. Memories of 
Hawthorne, too, are here, tor he spent sev- 
eral years in this regionin his early life and 
often sailed it. Fittingly are the two steam- 
ers that go over the route named ‘ Longtfel- 
low ” and ** Hawthorne.’’ Harrison, at the 
top of the furthest lake, is just east of 
Mt. Washington, and the whole White 
Mountain range lies in full view all the 
way, while nearer hills of lesser height 
make even more impression. The only 
steamer lock in this part of the country is 
on this route, and the passage was extreme- 
ly interesting. No language can suitably 
portray the chara of the river itselt— hard- 
ly wider than the boat, and never straight 
for more than a tew boats’ length, the most 
sinuous channel imaginable, sweeping by 
meadows and through the woods in pro- 
found solitude, one almost holds his very 
breath that he may miss no point of the 
magic beauty so rapidly whirling past him 
as the steamer, quickly obedient to her 
twin screws, turns and winds and darts and 
doubles in a perpetual zigzag asthe ex- 
tremely narrow channel commands. Well 
has a poet declared : 


‘* Of all the streams that sleep in shade, 
Or in the Sunlight quiver, 
There’s none so wilf', wild and sweet, 
As lovely Songo River.”’ 


There is far more waiting to be said than 
I have yet written, but I must begin to 
think of making an end. It was my priv- 
ilege to examine the sites of five literary 
institutions hitherto unvisited—the Confer- 
ence Academy at Bucksport, the Theolog- 
ical School at Bangor, the University ot 
Maine at Orono, Colby University at 
Waterville, and Bowdoin College at 
Brunswick. Bates College at Lewiston and 
Kent’s Hill Seminary I reluctantly passed 
by for lack of time. The splendid buildings 
at Brunswick and the rarely equaled 
campus there were very noteworthy ; nor 
shall I soon torget an exceedingly interest- 
ing conversation with President Fellows ot 
the State University. A whole chapter 
might be devoted to Boothbay and Squirrel 
Island, Orr’s Island and Harpswell ; or to 
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dustries which are doing so well in these 
later years that many of Maine’s far- 
wandering sons are returning to enjoy the 
renewed prosperity that is coming to her. 
Tt seemed to me that I saw at least a mil- 
lion logs, for the rivers were all crowded 
with them for miles on miles, and they 
were piled high in huge agglomerations on 
either bank. Vessels by the score were 
loaded with lumber, and others were tak- 
ing in ice trom the vast houses so numer- 
ous on both the large rivers. In Portland’s 
famous harbor I saw schooners with two, 
three, four, five, and six masts, lying quite 
near each other. 

It would take a very long chap«er indeed 
to do justice to 


Portland, 


where I spent several days, and where, 

more than anywhere else, every effort pos- 

sible appears to be made to accommodate 

the stranger. Evidently a great many come 
and speedily find themselves very much at 
home, There is a good deal to see, and it is 
exceedingly easy to see it, so convenient 

are the trolley lines which reach out in every 
direction. The two promenades, East and 
West, the Observatory, the Deering Oaks, 

Fort Allen Park, Mcnument Square, Long- 
fellow’s home and monument, the Pablic 
Library, Cape Cottage, Casco Castle, and 
many other places, well repay attention. 
So do the churches. I visited more than a 
dozen of them in the one Sunday of my 
stay, attending service at four. Several 
were particularly interesting — among them 
the First Parish Church (now Unitarian), 
organized in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century. The first preacher remained 
69 years, the second 51, the third 50. The 
Second Parish Church carries the sainted 
name of Payson, and is his memorial ; he 
preached there irom 1807 to 1824, when he 
died, aged 44. At the Williston Church, 
the birthplace ot the Christian Endeavor 
Society, 1 heard a very noteworthy sermon 
on “ Citizenship,” by my old Lowell triend, 
Dr. W. A. Bartlet, now of Chicago ; and an 
equally memorable discourse on prayer 
was preached at night in the State St. Con- 
gregational Church by Dr. Teunis Hamlin, 
ot Washington. On State St., with its won 

deriul quadruple row of elms, is situated 
the Cathedral Church of St. Luke, whose 
“high” (or Catholic) character may be 
interred from the fact that according to its 
published program of services there are no 
less than nine celebrations of the Holy Eu- 
charist every week. I was especially in- 
terested to examine in the vestibule a 
large, framed, printed statement regardiny 
the apostolic succession of bishops in the 
church from the beginning to the present 
time. It was chiefly taken up with the list 
otf the Archbishops of Canterbury from 
Augustine in 597 to Dr. Davidson, the 94th, 
now in office. Among the extracts trom 
the church tathers given tor the purpose ot 
confirming the taith in the validity of 
apostolic succession, after Irenzenus and 
Tertullian, are two quotations from John 
Wesley, where he says, in the year betore 
his death: ‘‘ I dare not separate from the 
Church. I believe it would be a sin so to 
do;” and: “I declare cnce more that I 
live and die a member otf the Church of 
England, and that none who regard my 
judgment or admonitions will ever separate 
trom it.’”? The quotations are correct, but of 
what value are they in this cathedral 
porch? What pertinency have they? And 
what can we say as to the honesty of 
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those who put them there, knowing, as they 
must, that Wesley repeatedly and specific- 
ally repudiated the whole doctrine jof the 
apostolical succession, averring it to be‘ a 
fable which no man ever did, or ever can, 
prove,’ holding in this the same ground 
with Phillips Brooks and many other good 
churchmen’? That Wesley was entirely in- 
consistent in his attitude toward the church 
is evident to all who examine the record. 
The early Methodists did wisely not to heed 
his counsels in the matter, but to follow the 
plain leadings of Providence; and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America is 
not likely to gain anything of importance 
with right-thinking, fair-dealing men by 
such tactics as this placard exhibits. 

My journey closed with 


Old Orchard, 


and it could have had no better climax. 
Old Orchard is susceptible of division into 
four or five distinct spheres or centres of 
interest: 1. The magnificent sandy beach, 
seven miles long, between the two rivers, 
broad and firm and level.a delight to the 
eye, a solid satisfaction to the soul, unsur- 
passed anywhere. 2. The almost equally 
unsurpassed and magnificent pine forest 
on the hill, with its vast multitude of close- 
set, tall, straight trees, wide vistas, narrow, 
winding paths, “boundless contiguity of 
shade,” brakes and ferns and soft, slip- 
pery, fragrant carpet of pine needles. 3. 
The throng of thoughtless pleasure. seekers 
in the great hotels, the shops, the casino, 
aud the many places of amusement, seek- 
ing diversion. 4. The little company of 
worshipers on the camp ground, sesking 
God, and finding satistaction and help in 
the exercises of religion. 5. The quiet 
dwellers in the many modest cottages, 
chiefly seeking rest and communion with 
nature. When I was there the meetings in 
the beautiful grove which constitutes the 
auditorium were in charge of Rov. C. J. 
Fowler, president of the National Holiness 
Camp-meeting Association. He was as- 
sisted by Dr. Winchester, president of 
.Taylor University, and Rsv. John Short, 
of Cambridge. These three did ali the 
preaching for the week, turn and turn 


about. I heard each one with interest and 
some profit. The attendance was not 
large. 


I have filled, doubtless, all the space that 
I ought to take, and perhaps more, though 
I have done nothing like justices to any ot 
the topics touched, acd have said nothing 
whatever as to several points visited, such 
as the Northport Camp-ground, Ellsworth, 
Bath, Rockland, and Togus, nvar Augusta, 
where is situated the Maine Old Soldiers’ 
Home, where nearly 3 000 veterans are con- 
gregated in a life unlike any other. Few 
piaces teach more clearly the sad lessons 
ot alcoholic drink. 

The two weeks spent in Maine, though 
weeks of rest and recuperation and tresh- 
air cure and sunburn and laziness, were 
pretty busy ones after all. Many profit- 
able conversations marked them, many 
entertaining experiences, many refreshing 
hours of meditation. Many bright pictures, 
‘the harvest of a quiet eye,’’ will hang on 
the walls of memory. Many happy per- 


sonal associations will now cluster around 
names that before were pames only. 
must goagain. This visit has but whetted 
my appetite tor more. He will not be dis- 
appointed, [ think, who tollows somewhat 
in these footsteps, or wanders still tarther 
back into the wilds of the larger torests 
and lakes which constitute the righttul 
boast and pride of the Pine Tree State. 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for September 


September 4— New Courage for New 
Work. Psa. 144: 1-15; Acts 28: 15. 


DAILY READINGS 


Aagust 29. Strength from God. Gen. 49: 22-24. 


August 30. Tarrying for it. Acts 1: 1-8. ] 
August 31. New mercies daily. Lam. 3: 22-26. 
September 1. David's resources. Psa. 25. 
Se tember 2. Isaiah’s fountain. Isa. 57-15, 16, 
Seytember 3. Paul's secret. 1 Cor. 15: 1-10. 
September 4. Topic — New Courage for New 
Work. Psa. 144: 1-15; Acts 28: 15. 
* Art thou ateard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? 


Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would?’ 


” 


At one time the flood in the Potomac 
was so powerful, at Harper’s Ferry, that it 
threatened to destroy a very expensive 
railroad bridge, which was wavering in 
its unsteadiness. Just as it looked as if 
the bridge must certainly have to give 
way before the stupendous pressure of the 
rushing current, President John W. Gar- 
rett, of the Baltimore & Ohio road, ap- 
peared on the scene. The moment was a 
critical one. Immediate action was de- 
manded. ‘‘Run that loaded train of 
freight cars with the locomotive from the 
side track on the bridge and hold it 
there,’ was his abrupt order. ‘' But, Mr. 
Garrett, that is a trainload of silk,’’ re- 
sponded the local superintendent. ‘I 
don’t care,’’ continued the master of the 
situation. ‘‘ lt would be easier to pay for 
the silk than to build a new bridge.’’ 
The silk train was soon on the bridge, 
and the bridge was saved. 


VACATION FLOOD GATE 


Advancing civilization has created a 
heavy demand for a vacation season. The 
even, steady flow of lite in a prescribed 
channel no longer exists. We are not en- 
closed within the shores of other days. 
Educational methods make life more stren- 
uous. Business drives ahead with a rapid- 
ity never known betere. To meet the 
exactions of this new speed puts us to a 
severe strain. Hence when the vacation 
gates are flung open we dash to the moun- 
tains or plunge into the waves after the 
tashion which has characterized our toll 
during the year. We are too apt to work 
at our play instead of getting a vacation 
that will rest our tired nerves for renewed 
effort at the opening of our new season ior 
labor. This is one view-point. The other 
is that of 


THE WAVERING BRIDGE 


How rife is wickedness! Its flood-gates, 
too, bave been open while church doors 
have been closed and humane societies 
have been enjoying a mucu-needed rest. 
The tide of sin has risen and rushes on in 
mad tury. Behold the wavering bridge! 
It may cost something to save it. Who 
comes with courage? Whose ‘I would” 
dashes aside “I dare not?” The hour 
calls tor John W. Garretts, who not only 
see what needs to be done, but have the 
heroism to do it. 


A CAR-LOAD OF SILK 


Emergencies often call for expensive and dar- 
ing outiay. It has come to be that every au- 
tumn is a pew beginning in church activity. 
To resuscitate the work is no small undertak- 
ing. We behold the empty pews and deserted 
Sunday: school room, and wonder how the scat- 
tered forces can be rallied again. Who will be 
equal to the task of reinstating all the workers 
and all the former orderly advance of Christ’s 
kingdom after the enervating influences of 





summer have done their undoing work’? 
Without doubt some valuable sacrifices must 
be made. Precious train-loads must be risked 
in steadying the religious bridge. Our own 
lives must be sacrificed, if need be, rather than 
see the cause of Christ fail. 


SIGNALS 


l. We are to move onward in the Lord’s 
strength (Psa. 144: 1). 


2. Although our days are ak a shadow (Psa. 
144: 4), our deeds and their resuits endure for- 
ever. 


3. AS we are called upon to sing a new song 
(Pra. 144: 9), it is to be the song of new sacri- 
fices for the Master. 


4. Wemay be certain that thankfainess will 
engender courage (Acts 28:15). The two go 
hand in band. 


INCENTIVES 


1. Not for one moment allow yourself to 
think of doing less for Christ this fall. Thank 
God for beaith and strength and the honor ofa 
place in His vineyard, and the supreme glory 
of being a co laborer with Him ! 


2. Anobie Christian man who had amassed 
@ large fortune aud given grandly to missions 
and other worthy causes, ope day said to me: 
“Tam so gladthat I have been able to help 
God!” "What an inspiring,thought! A perfected 
universe is what He is aiming at. You and I 
may help Him realize it. hat an incentive 
to nobie endeavor ! 


8. Keep at the Lord’s work always. Christ- 
mas Kivans spent his life in Wales preaching 
Christ. Ona little white pony be rode over the 
Welsh hills far down to oldage. On bis death- 
bed | his last words were: * Drive on! drive 
on!” 


‘* Haste not, rest not, labor past, 
God will crown thy work at last!”’ 





September 11— The Better Country. 
John 14 : 1-3 ; Rev. 21 : 1-8. 
DAILY READINGS 
September i. Is God's habitation. 1 Kings §: 


26H, 
September *. The home of the saints. Isa. 51: 
91. 
September 7. Forthe pure only. Rev. 7 : 13-17. 
September 8. Our treasure there. Matt. 6: 19-21. 
September 9. 


A place of biessedness. Matt. 25 : 
34 40. 
September 10. Beyond description. 1 Uor. 2: 
6 10, 


September 11. Topic— The Better Country. 


John 14: 1.3 ; Rev. 21: 1-8. 

A little boy and his younger sister were 
playing at ‘‘ trains.’’ He was the engine 
and conductor ; she was coach and pas- 
sengers. Ambitious to have a big station 
to start with, he called out, ‘‘ London! ”’ 


and later. went puffing along. Soon 
thereafter he shouted, ‘‘ Edinburg !’’ 
And then ‘'Glasgow!’’ Having to 


make another stop, and his knowledge of 
great cities being exhausted, he hesitated 
for an instant, and then, recalling no 
other place, shouted at the top of his 
voice : ‘‘ Heaven!’’ The heretofore quiet 
little passenger now spoke up: ‘‘ Tom, I 
sink I s’ould like to det out here.’’ Are 
we not all iike the child at play? We 
are willing enough to pass through places 
large and attractive, but when it comes 
to stopping altogether, heaven only can 
satisfy us. 
WAY NO. I 


Bishop Wilberforce was once accosted by 
a man ata railroad station who thought he 
could put a question that would puzzle 
him. The Bishop asked him what it was. 
The man answered : * Which is the nearest 
way to heaven?” * Oh, that’s quite easy,’’ 
said the ever-ready divine. ‘“‘ Any child 
knows that ; I learpved it when I was a boy 
at Sunday school. You just take the first 
turning to the right and keep straight on.” 


WAY NO, II 


Straightiorward living of the brist- life 








REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


is absolutely sure of the heavenly rewar,| 
at last. Some there are who delib erately 
determine {upon such a course and hold 
steadily on their way until the goa) is 
reached. But many require special woo. 
ings. On the shores of the Adriatic Sea the 
wives of fishermen gather at eventide ang 
sing some favorite hymn in voices me). 
lowed by love and sweetened by home. 
joys. Knowingjwell these familiar voices, 
their gallant husbands reply in son g while 
being tossed on the rolling waves. Now 
that their notes have reached the ears of 
those dearer than life, the wives continne 
their beautiful strains as a guide through 
the darkening] shadows to the safe haver 
and happy home. 


WAY NO. IiIl 


This is the home way. To some of us 
heaven has seemed like a great shining 
city, with vast walls and domes and cathe. 
dral spires. Its inhabitants were tenuous 
angels, who were entire strangers to us, 
Wonderful place! Yes, but somehow 
home was so lovely and friends so dear 
that we were quite content witb this world. 
Then God in His infinite love and tender- 
ness saw the wisdom ot loosening the 
anchor of earth for our good. So a little 
darling was taken from the family circle 
and placed in the home above the skies. 
Another brother was taken, then a sister, 
father and mother, the triends of school- 
days. and finally the sweetest little rose- 
bud of earth that had come to bless the 
newly-established home. What a change 
has come over heaven! Now more of our 
loved ones are there than here, and that is 
really our home, while this world is only 
a temporary dwelling-place. The days 
given us one by one are opportunities for 
Preparation to reach that blessed, beanti- 
ful, eternal home. 


GATES AJAR 


1. “Many mansions” (Jobn 14: 2). Nota 
flat, not a tenement, nota cottage, not even the 
finest of earthly palaces, but a heavenly man- 
sion, everlasting, is being prepared for each 
taitoful child of God. 


2 “Iwill come and receive you” (John i: 
3). What an honor and joy to have Christ 
come in persoa to receive us into the better 
country! How charming the prospect! How 


it cobs death of its terror to know that Christ 
will bear us home. ’ 


CHANGE OF SCENES 

1. ** No more sea”’ (Rev. 21:1). This embiem 
of loneliness will not appear there. 

2. No swollen, tear-stained eyes, no weeping 
there (Rev. 21 : 4). 

8. No indications of aged, worn-out things. 
All will be made “ new ” (Rev. 21: 6). 


4. None of those terrible creatures who mar 
and render miserable so much of buman so- 
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sity will be there (Rev. 21:7) ; but all the pure 
and boly and traly good of all the centuries 
will be gathered there. 


MORNING ON THE HILLS 


The night of sin has been rolled back as a 
seroll. fhe unbindered, unclouded light of 
divine life breaks in, floodiog the plains and 
eilding into glory the hilltops. I[t is morning. 
Kiernity has dawned. Its glorious sun shall 
never set. Who would not pay any required 
price to realize the endless bliss of that better 


eountry in which we shall Know Him who is 
life eternal ? 





September 18 — Is the World Growing 
Retter? Psa. 37: 1-18; Eccles. 7: 10. 
DAILY READINGS 
September 12. 4 gospepnas world. Rom, 5: 12- 
Satan is overthrown. 1 John 3: 
Christ is Saviour. Matt. 28: 16. 
aa Citas made new. 2 Pet. 3: 
10-13. 
Is Christ’s world. John 1: 1-1 


3. 

He has power in it. Psa.8 19. 

Teg — Is the World Growing 
7 


aeptember 13. 
September 14. 
September 15, 


September 16. 
September 17. 
September 18. 
tter ? Psa: 37: 13; Eccles. 
: 10. 
“The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
Tne hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world!”’ 


Glorious Robert Browning, with hls 
winmphanut faith and exhilarating opti- 
mism, sees Eternal Love at the heart of 
the universe, and knows that all is well 
in 80 far as God’s purposes are concerned. 
ivery day sees some progress toward 


“That one far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves ”’ 


—the consummation of God’s perfect 
plans. Of course the world is growing 
better. 

A SUNNY PSALM 


Nearly every verse is crowded with 
sound sense and good cheer. One bright, 
warm dayin April [ read it aloud to a lit- 
tle company of American tourists as we 
rode together on horseback down to Da. 
mascus. The tourists’ tendency to fret 
was checked thereby. It will bear tre- 
quent reading and honest heeding amid 
lite’s petty annoyances. 

lL. * Fret not thyself.” Evil-doers there 
are abou: us. Let not yourself down to 
worry over them (Psa. 37: 1). 


%. Evil forms within itself a poison, 
which in time will prove its own destruc- 
tion (Psa. 37: 2). 


3. “* Restin the Lord.” Be patient when 
He is at work, knowing full well that He 
ean bring to pass what He undertakes 
(Psa. 37: 7). 

4. Evil men may prosper for a time; 
they may heap up riches; but God will 
take their abandoned gains and made them 
the inheritance of the meek (Psa. 37: 9). 


5. Tosay that the former days are better 
than the present is to discount God’s influ- 
emce on earth and to cast discredit upon 
His taithiul co- laborers (Eccles. 7: 10). 


THE SUN'S DARK SPOTS 


l. How easy it is to pick flaws! So natural is 
it that some people create for themselves a 
world of tlaws in which to live and to be 
buried. It is a little, narrow, uncomfortable 
world, fit only for those who enjoy misery. 
When sbut up in such a prison, of course one 
sould not possibly discover any progress any- 
where, so persistently do flaws fill all the angle 
ef their vision, 


3. Some there are who cannot really enjoy 
tke beautifal lightof our shining king of day 
because there are some spots on his beaming 
face, 


foods the world with his radiant beauty ? 


Why care for these flecks so long as he 
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3. The morning’s arrival seems iong to the 
weary watcher. Gradual, very gradual, is 
the coming of day. But it marches steadily 
on and never halts. Morally we are in the 
dawn of a glorious day. There are many 
shadows and clouds about us; but upon 
that Sun who is bringing in our moral day 
there is no fleck, no flaw; no spots are on His 
face. The day of Christ’s victorious sway is 
certain, though long in coming. It is ours 
to have cenfidence in its approach and to has- 
ten its advent by cheerful toil. 


COMPARISON 


l. As compared with former ages, how much 
more generous is the world now in contribut- 
ing men and money for good causes ! 


2. How much more sympathetic is man 
toward his fellow men! Despotism, oppression, 
cruelty, exist today, but they are condemned as 
never before. I[mpliements of torture once iu 
common use are now found chiefly in muse- 
ums as relics of a past barbaric age. 


3. The leaven of Christianity is spreading 
more rapidly than ever. Christian ideals are 
making room for themselves, and by their un- 
questioned worth compel widening recogni- 
tion. As men become better, they readily see 
thut the world is growing better. 


INDICATIONS 


l. The Congress of Religions at the Colum- 
bian Exposition showed marvelous progress in 
the broken barriers which once separated races 
and faithe. 


2. The Hague tribunal. Whatever criticisms 
may be urged against it, none can deny that it 
Stunds out us one of the great achievements of 
man —a distinct landmark of human better- 


ment. 


3. Revival of interest in missions to heathen 
lands. The Christian world is feeling its obli- 
— to the non-Christian world as never 
before. 


VICTORY IN SIGHT 


Battles are before us. Fierce engagements 
with avarice, political corruption, intemper- 
ance, Sabbath desecration, low and degrading 
forms of pleasure, and other foes, must been 
dured. But against all opposiiion our Captain 
leads to certain triumph. * He shall not fail.’”’ 
{his is Gods declaration concerning His Son. 





September 25 — City Evangelization 
and Home Missions. Acts 8:48. 
DAILY READINGS 
September 19. 
September 20. 
September 21. 
September 22. 
September 23. 
September 24. 
September 25. 


Meletooneet missions. Mark 

om, pPrerem, Prov, li: 

thy at home. Luke 24: 

Loving our brother, 1 John 2: 

morty thoes missions. Acts 8: 

Scattering thet increaseth. Prov. 
11:23 


Topic — City Evangelization and 
Home Missions. Acts 8:48, 

* What makes a city great and strong? 
Not architecture’s gracetul strength ; 
Not factories’ extended length; 

But men who see a civic wrong, 
And give their lives to make it right, 
And turn its darkness into light.’’ 


How graciously is light diffused through- 
out the world ! How manifold the help- 
ers! To the myriad minute particles in 
the air are we indebted for the light’s 
manifestations. Little indeed are these 
particles, but each one is true to its mis- 
sion. Each one becomes a reflector of 
the sun’s rays. By this process every par- 
ticle becomes a miniature sun, snd the 
world is filled with light even for those 
who do not live under the direct rays of 
the day-king. In this wise device the 
earth and even the clouds become co- 
laborers. In like manner must we dis- 
seminate the light of noble living. Each 
of us should reflect light from the genial 
Sno of Righteousness according to capac- 
ity. Following this law, should not our 
civilized cities be flooded with light di- 
vine? Where this is not the case, there 
musi be somethiog radically wrong with 
the many whose mission it is to reflect 
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A LAYMAN’S INFLUENCE 


Philip went down to the city of Samaria 
and preached Christ unto them. He wasa 
splendid specimen of the practical layman. 
To use « commercial phrase, he had an eye 
to business — the business of his Master. 
Simon the sorcerer tried to hinder Philip, 
but he took a direct course to the heart, and 
thereby superseded the annoying sorcerer. 
The sun gives us each day one big object 
lesson: It just shines — that is all. So 
completely does it flood the world with its 
brilliant beams, that men turn out the gas, 
saying, ** There is no need of you now; we 
have the sun.”’ So with the Christian. It 
is the shining, the giving himself whwlly to 
his mission, that counts for most. Let your 
light so shine. True living is the unan- 
swerable argument. This is the mightiest 
of all evangelizing forces in city or coun- 
try. 

PIONEERS 
1. To the Indians of our land Pioneer John 
Eliot preached a sermon three hours in length. 
Thus eager were they to learn the right way. 
2. David Brainard, missionary to the [Indians 
of New York and New Jersey, died at the age of 
twenty-nine, bat his heroism awakened others 
to a lige self-sacrifice. 
8 Thirteen Christian towns were founded 
by David Zeisberger, wko, for sixty-three years, 
was missionary to the Indians of Ohio. 
4. What a brilliant stroke for evangelizing 
the great Northwest was the famous ride of 
Marcus Whitman! He forced his way through 
forest, storm, snowdrifts, rivers, and plains 
from Oregon to our national capital, and thus 
saved an immense jterritory toour American 
Uaion. 
5. Hail to these, and hail to our Methodist 
pioneer preachers, who in the early history of 
our favored land did such magnificent home 
missionary work ! 


BED ROCK PRINCIPLES 
l. At the foundation of «ll city evangeliza- 
tion there must be love of God and love of men. 


2. Love of country is richest and truest when 
it springs from a Christian love of the people 
who inhabit it. 


3. Patriotism is practical when bent on de- 
fending and building its invisible walis of puri- 
ty and power. 


4. Teaching and preaching are patriotic sery- 
-_ just as really as fighting on the battle- 
e 


56 Everything that Christ did had in it a sac- 

rificislelement. Forthe exercise of this qual- 

al ohn the same spirit our cilies afford a frait- 
ui field. 


6. Christ could say at Jerusalem, “ Ye would 
not,” and yet went right on to die for its people. 


7. Work for the salvation of men and women 
in our cities is an apprenticeship for a higher 
nays aaa in that city whose Builder and Mak- 
er is > 


Fali River, Mass. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


il 
REV. W. J. HAMBLETON. 


ERE I not a firm believer in the 

V V tuture life and in the reward prom- 
ised to the righteous, it would make my 
heart sad to call to memory the members 
ot the Conference of 1856, and see how tew 
ot them are with us today. There were 
nine others who were received into the 
Conterence at its session in Salem besides 
myself, but Revs. J. H. Mansfield, S. F. 
Upham, M. Emory Wright, and [ are the 
lonely tour that survive. Of the members 
ot the Conierence then, 185 have died. 
Most of these we knew, and all we loved. 
lt would be sad to recall our former happy 
associations without the hope of a future 
reunion. Dr. Emmons said: “I want to 
go to heaven. I want to see Brother San- 
ford, and Brother Niles, and Brother 
Spring, and Dr. Hopkins, and a great 
many other ministers with whom I have 
been associated, but who have gone betore 
me. I believe I shall meet them in heaven.” 
I too, want to go heaven. I want to see 
Brothers Bridge, Merrill, Cooke, Cox, New- 
hall, Hascall, Thayer, Sherman, Haven, 
Mudge, Marcy, Taylor, Gould, Colburn, 
Butler, Twombly, Trafton, Upham, and 
many others. *‘ I believe I shall meet them 
in heaven.’’ This expectation reconciles 
me to their departure trow us, and adds to 
my ardent desire to gu where they are. 

In the fall of 1851 I attended camp- meet 
ing at East Brookfield. One beautiful moon- 
light evening, Rev. Charles W. Ainsworth 
preached trom this text: ‘‘ And aiter that 
I looked and behold a door was opened in 
heaven ’’ (Rev. 4:1). In closing he looked 
and pointed heaveu ward, sayirg, ‘* Beloved 
hearers, through that door many ot our dear 
friends have already passed, and through 
the merits of Christ we also hope to pass, 
and greet them where partings are un- 
known.” Mr. Ainsworth died soon after 
this camp- meeting, and doubtless entered 
that “‘door” in heaven. The voice is 
hushed that uttered these words and 
most of those who heard them —if not all 
save the writer — have died, but that clos. 
ing sentence lingers with me after more 
than fifty years, and increases my antici- 
pation of meeting those who have gone 
before. And may we not hope that some 
word spoken by us as ministers may 
be a source of comfort and help to some 
soul after we have given up our lile- work 
and entered through that ** open door? ” 

It was at that Salem Conterence that Dr. 
William Butler took his leave of the breth- 
ren, having been appointed missionary to 
India. The parting scene lingers in my 
mind till this hour. Dr. Butler spoke ot 
the interest he had felt in missions trom a 
young man; of his appointment by the 
Parent Board of our church ; of the perils of 
the journey ; of the difficulties and dangers 
o! the work ; and desired the prayers ot the 
Conterence that God would protect and 
succor himself and tamily as they went 
trom us. He was going to a country where 
there were 30,000,000 people, 198,000,000 of 
whom were Buddhists, who had never 
heard of Christ asa Saviour. There wouid 
be nou Methodist minister to greet him, no 
church or parsonage tor his accommoda. 
tion. He was about to leave his adopted 
country and the beloved members of the 
New England Conference, with but little 
prospect of ever meeting them again in this 
worla. Withall this in view, Dr. Butler’s 
missionary zeal was not cooled. He was 
willing to imperil his own: life, if necessary, 
that he might carry the message ot salva- 
tion to those tor whom Christ died. The 
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editor ot World Wide Missions recently 
said: ‘It is difficult to obtain mission- 
aries for the foreign work. Nota lew vol- 
unteers with whom we have corresponded 
are over-anxious to know just where they 
would be sent and the character of the 
work they would have to do.” This was 
not the spirit of Dr. William Butler. No 
human heart ever yearned over sinful men 
with a more unselfish and unquenchable 
desire to point them to the “ Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world,” 
than did he. He telt that his call to this 
field came trom God, and he had faith to 
believe that the prayers of the Conference 
for the satety of his long journey, his 
health, and success of his mission in that 
far.oft heathen land, would avail much. 
The business of the Conference was sus- 
pended, and a season of prayer was had. I 
shall never torget that hour ot devotion. 
Many earnest prayers went up to God tor 
our beloved brother and family, and when 
the Conference rose trom its knees all eyes 
were filled with tears. God answered 
prayer, and Dr. Butler’s mission was a per- 
tect success. After filteen years of toil and 
danger and sacrifice, Dr. Butler, his wife 
and two children returned. They no donbt 
tound it delightitul to mingle with triends 
from whom they had been absent so many 
years. One thing, and one only, could 
seem to lessen the height of theirjoy. A 
dear child leit in a boarding. school when 
they went to India had died. If we are cor- 
rect in believing that loved ones will be 
reunited in heaven, tather and son have 
had a happy meeting before this. With 
what joy they anticipate the coming of the 
remaining members of the tamily! When 
the graves shall give up their dead, and the 
hosts of India and Mexico led to Christ 
through the eftorts of Dr. Butler and tam- 
ily shall assemble before the immaculate 
throne of God, the joytul meeting will bs un- 
speakable indeed. Can it be otherwise,wheun 
they meet those there who through their et- 
forts, tears and prayers were led to abandon 
a lite ot heathenism and embrace the Chris- 
tian religion? Their sacrifices were many, 
their exposures and dangers great, their 
labors often wanting in visible truit, but 
one soul saved in heaven through them 
will amply reward for all. 

Looking back fitty years, we car readily 
see that it was not possible for a Methodist 
minister to lay up in store enough to fur 
nish a comfortable living when by sickness 
or age he no longer receives a salary. The 
writer received his first appointment toa 
Congregatiunal church. His salary was 
$387. He received $411 the first year of his 
second appointment. The second year he 
received $415. Last year this same church 
paid their pastor $938. Anotker church 
paid a salary of $420, which last year paid a 
salary of $1,240. This is more than double 
that paid forty years ago. Another paid 
the writer a salary of $565; that same church 
paid a salary of $1,700 last year. The salary 
ot last year was $1,135 more than that paid 
in the writer’s day. A preacher in an ad- 
joining appointment received $388 for the 
year. Dr. Mark Trafton went to that 
church and lectured in the interests of its 
finances. He paid his own fare out and 
back (fifty miles each way), and on seeing 
that the pastor wore a thin lasting coat that 
cold winter night, returned to his home and 
trom his own wardrobe took a coat and 
sent him. We often judge a man’s charac- 
ter by his outward appearance, and we 
make a mistake. Dr. Trafton had the noble 
bearing of an aristocrat, but his heart was 
tender and brotherly, and no one was more 
ready to render a kindness than was he, 
The coat was a very poor fit, but it was a 
good warm garment fora cold day. That 
brother was pastor of a church a few years 
later where they paid less than $600 salary. 
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Last year they paid their pastor $1,400, 
While serving that church the pastor’s wite 
cut up her shawl to make undergarments 
tor tha children. In those days, even with- 
in the limits of the New Enyland Conter. 
ence, the preacher’s wife oiten found her 
ingenuity and economic ability taxed to 
their utmost in the management of the pe- 
cuniary affairs ot the! parsonage. Fortu- 
nate for that tamily, when the husband 
aud father was called to join “ the church of 
the first born in heaven,”’ that he lett a life 
insurance policy. But tor that policy, how 
to pay funeral expenses and meet the im- 
mediate needs of the family, would have 
added much to the sorrow of the occasion, 

It was the custom of sone societies torty 
years ago to require their preacher to give 
them credit tor all preserts received. I 
find on my account book this entry: 
“Twenty-five dollars rendered tor pres- 
ents during the year.’’ Would it be possi- 
ble for a business man, on these salaries, 
to lay up money enough to purchase a 
house, or give himseli and wite a comfort- 
able support when the infirmities of age 
havecome? Neither was it possible, with 
salaries only sufficiently large to meet 
their daily necessities, to accumulate an 
amount sufficient for a fair living when 
laid aside from the work. 

It is said that the cost of living is so 
much greater now than forty years ago, 
that larger salaries are needed. If you di- 
vide the last fifty years into two equal 
parts, the first twenty-five years wil! in- 
clude the years of the Civil War and a tew 
years immediately tollowing, and you will 
see that the increase ot living during that 
halt of the fitty years was quite as large as 
during the last twenty-five. 

Consider another tact: The Board of Ed- 
ucation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was incorporated thirty. five years ago. 
Since that time it has aided 12,413 students 
at an expense of $1,249,715. Besides, many 
have been able to secure scholarships, 
which have been of material benefit. 
Young men who were preparing tor the 
ministry torty or filty years ago had none 
oi these helps. If they were not fortunate 
in having parents who were in financial 
circumstances to aid them, they were 
obliged to do nianual labor, or teach, to 
meet their expenses during their course of 
preparation for the ministry. I have 
known several brethren who borrowed 
money to help them through the theolog- 
ical school or their college course, who 
were obliged to refund that borrowed 
money from a salary hardly suflicient to 
meet their necessary tamily expenses. 
The limited supply in the larder ot many a 
superannuute today, and the threadbare 
garments he is obliged to wear, are evi- 
dences of labors and sacrifives given to the 
cause of God and the church which, finan- 
cially, were far too poorly remunerated. 

Here let me call attention to a fact that 
may bave been torgotten: There is scarce- 
ly achurch in the whole connection that ° 
pays a fair salary, that has not been 
brought to that financial condition by the 
labors and selt-sacrifices of tormer minis- 
ters. In many cases’God can say to the 
pastors of good paying churches: “ I sent 
you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no 
labor; other men labored, and ye are en- 
tered into their labors.” 

I do not represent a class of unhappy, 
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jealous, dissatisfied, disappointed men. 
In comparing Methodism in New England 
with what it was forty or fifty years ago 
when some of us began our ministerial 
work, we are pleased with the irmprove- 
ments that have been made financially, 
numerically and socially. If we have been 
able to contribute anything to this success, 
we are thanktul to God by whose help it 
has been done. We regret that age witb its 
disabilities has necessitated our retirement 
from the arduous duties of the ministry. 
We have no reluctance ia vacating our 
place for other and younger men, who, we 
are confident, are better qualified to ren- 
der efficient service than we have been. 
We never loved our brethren in the min- 
istry more than now; never felt a more 
ardent solicitude tor the prosperity of the 


church; never appreciated more highly 
the Christian religion, with its blessed ex- 
peer and its sublime hopes, than this 
ay. Many of our co-laborers have been 
called to their eternal reward. We antici- 
pate meeting them again and joining in 
the acclaim: ‘* Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for- 
ever and ever.” 


West Newton, Mass. 





MIRANDY AND [I GO TO GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE 


I 
EMMA BATES HARVEY. 


HIS is a big, beautiful world, and I 
had lived all these many years in the 
little corner of it called Boston, and had 
been satisfied. Mirandy and I have al- 
ways been contented like. I well remem- 
ber the first time I took her to the Annual 
Conference. It wasa great extravagance. 
Her tare was $2.80, but it was a big treat. 
I remember saying to her that some day 
she and I would take a trip, a hundred 
miles perhaps, to General Conference. 
And here we are skimming across the con- 
tinent, sixty miles an hour, with our faces 
set towards Zion —I mean set towards the 
General Conference. Really, now, it seems 
too much for us to have this and heaven, 
too, doesn’t it? 

The car itself is magnificent. I wonder 
if an old worn-out one couldn’t be bought 
cheap for some poor preacher’s parsonage? 
Wife says she should want the porter to go 
along, too, for a sort of hired girl to make 
up the beds; but wouldn’t it be handy 
when company came, and the presiding 
elder, all at once, to just turn the seats 
right up into as many beds as we wanted? 
You know Aunt Jerusha? No relation, 
you know, buta good sister in the Lord. 
She is the one that weighs two hundred 
plus, and visits us regularly every spring. 
Mirandy wickedly said : 
berth would do nicely tor her!” 

Now, you see, owing to a Certain section 
of Discipline, I never have had the privi- 
lege of seeing many circuses in my life; 
but I certainly beheld one that first night 
in the sleeper. Every one wanted to go to 
bed at once, and the poor porter did his 
best to accommodate us all. Then such a 
transformation scene! The car was liter- 
ally, as the little boy said, ‘‘ full of stalls.”’ 
Mirandy at first declared she would sit up 
all night before sbe would sleep in such a 
box, but I noticed she was so tired, poor 
thing, that she was among the first to jerk 
herself into bed. 

Then the fun began! It was supposed to 
be a car full ot ministers, delegates, and 
such like respectable beings, but while I 
was watching the gradual disappearance ot 
clerical coats, our porter commenced to 
sing softly (I am afraid he is not a Metho- 
dist): ‘‘In a sleeper, in a sleeper, all coons 
look alike to me.”” That was too much tor 
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me, and I made a dive for berth No. 10, but 
somehow did not calculate just right. In- 
stead of grabbing hold of the bar, put there 
for my assistance, I pulled violently ona 
rope which I supposed was placed there for 
my assistance, too. What was my horror 
to find [had stopped the car! In the lull 
that tollowed I retired to my berth and to 
meditation. 

What a company we had! We were all 
poor Methodist preachers and families, and 
were playing at being millionaires. Could 
millionaires enjoy it as we did? The very 
riding in such a car was an ecstasy to us. 
What years of economy and planning this 
trip meant to some of us! There was the 
dear old lady who had saved her ‘chicken ” 
money for forty years 12 order to take this 
trip. There was the middle-aged couple. 
The husband had been elected delegate, 
and the little church over which he had 
presided so taithfully had brought together 
their offerings in gratitude, that the wife 
might go, too. Was there one on our car 
to whom the trip had not meant some one’s 
self-denial, some one’s sacrifice ? 

It was a wonderfully sweet-tempered 
crowd, too, but it was strange how every 
one wanted to wash at the same time in the 
morning. But it was good discipline, and 
gave chance for fturther selt-sacrifice. 
Mirandy called me _ the ‘“ dinner-bell.” 
Wasn’t that unkind, just because I- was 
always the first one to start for the dining- 
car? Ot course I did it for her sake ! 

The first day ortwo of our journey we 
spent getting acquainted with the car and 
with each other. After we lett Chicago the 
scenery at first was not specially interest- 
ing. In tact, tbere were times when my 
back yard looked more interesting to me ; 
but when I read that we were going right 
through a region tamous for its Indian 
history, I sommenced to look with new 
eyes. 

There was once war between two Indian 
chiefs. One ot them took prisoner the son 
ot the other, and he was condemned to be 
burned to death. He was bound to a stake, 
aud the tagots were piled around him. His 
father heard of his danger and came rush- 
ing to his aid. Finding there was no way 
to save him, he threw himself at the feet of 
the enemy, and implored him to set his 
son free and bind him in his stead. And 
history tells us that this was done — the 
father being burned on a spot over which 
our very train had passed. 

AS we approached Omaha the very air 
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seemed full of Indian legends, and as we 
crossed the magnificent bridge at Council 
Blufts it was hard to realize how few years 
back was the beginning ot this civilization. 
At Omaha I made Mirandy very proud of 
me by being the only man that was quick 
enough to jump oft the train and secure 
souvenir cards. 

At Denver we had an hour’s stop — just 
long enough to be photographed by the 
newspaper men, to get a delicious fried 
chicken breaktast, and purchase souvenir 
cards. 

Arriving at Colorado Springs, we were 
delighted to find our itinerary was so 
planned that we could take the day’s trip 
up “‘ Cripple Creek Short Route.’”” Whata 
day, and whata ride! It is one of the most 
celebrated mountain railroads in the world, 
full of such curves that a favorite boast is 
that the engineer on the engine and the 
brakeman on the rear car can shake hands ! 
The grandeur of the scenery of that day 
will never be forgotten. In the distance 
the snowy white of Pike’s Peak and the 
ruddier hue of the Garden of the Gods were 
the touches of color that through the bean- 
titul vistas of nearer mountain scenery 
presented to us an enchanted landscape. 
And then after climbing up tor miles, until 
it would seem we must be on solitary 
mountain peaks, we were told that beyond 
us, higher yet, were two large cities — one 
ot them being the highest incorporated city 
in the world. 

As we approached the Cripple Creek 
region, it seemed as it every hill was cov- 
ered with little piles of sand. What 
were they? We were told they simply 
marked the disappointment of some heart- 
broken man who had been looking for 
gold. Oh, the tragedy of the whole place! 
And then in the clear mountain air the 
town of Cripple Creek broke upon our 
view. Gold was not discovered there until 
1891, but in thirteen years it has produced 
$142,000,000. The production of this district 
is unequaled in all the world. 

We turned and looked upon a city built 
in thirteen years. What an artificial, un- 
healthy life its people must live. The very 
altitude of over ten thousand feet tends to 
a nervous strain. The homes looked so 
humble, small aud poor, and yet we were 
told that about every other one contained 
a piano. ‘ 

We visited a real gold mine, going down 
in a donkey-car. Mirandy was unkind 
enough to say we were “ three of a kind.” 
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What a hard life a miner leads! Our guide 
was a Vermont boy,a perfect gentleman. 
He confessed he never went to church 
now, although he had once liked to. He 
said a miner never took a Sunday — he 
couldn’t afford to. Who is to blame ? 

Back again over precipice, through tun- 
nel, around.loops, until we actually were 
dizzy. On our downward trip we were 
pointed out the small trees from which ex- 
celsior; is made and shipped to New 
England. ¢In one of the wildest but most 
beautifal spots our attention was directed 
to the grave of Helen Hunt Jackson. No 
wonder ‘she jloved such a spot and chose it 
for her last resting- place. 

The next day we visited Manitou and the 
Garden of ithe Gods. As we gazed at the 
beauty of the coloring of those great 
columns against the blue of a Colorado 
sky, our hearts were hushed in wonder at 
the glory of,;our Father’s handiwork. Why 
has no one ever suggested the identity ot 
this spot with the Garden of Eden? Our 
brains were enlarged, our hearts were full, 
and as we sank back in our car, it was to 
shut our eyes and to live over and over 
again the thought: “‘ This is my Father’s 
world. Oh, let me ne’er forget! ”’ 

On, on we went, and rested heart and 
brain. 

Thursday morning we awoke in Utah. 
How beautiful it all was! After the gran. 
deur and majesty of Colorado, the approach 
to Salt Lake City was most pleasing. 
White cliffs, distant mountain-tops, and 
blue sky were elements of a pretty picture 
softened by the delicate tints of blossoming 
orchards everywhere. We were all delighted 
with Salt Lake City. Michelangelo is 
conceded to be a genius because of the 
many sidedness of his character. For the 
same reason — never mind your opinion 
ot the morality of the man — one must ad- 
mit that Brigham Young was a genius. He 
has founded no mean city, and veritably 
the desert thai he discovered he has left to 
blossom as a rose. 

The Temple grounds, ot course, form the 
centre of the city. Radiating trom this, the 
streets, squares, and parks are laid out 
most beautifully. I know [I have not seen 
much of thie world’s architecture, but to 
me the Temple was a beautiful surprise. 
Inits symmetry and its purity, as its stands 
there, a great snowlike mass, surmounted 
on its highest pinnacle by the wondertul 
golden angel Moroni, trumpet in hand, 
with a background of blue sky and white- 
clad mountains, it seems the very emblem 
of all thatis good and holy ; and we won- 
der why it is not / 

The Mormons treated us most courteous- 
ly, tarnishing us with guides who led us 
through the Tabernacle and Assembly Hall. 
No Gentile is allowed in'the Temple. In. 
deed, we were told that only the best of the 

Mormons themselves were ever allowed to 
enter its sacred walls. The wife of the high 
priest was :oy guide, and gave me some 
most interesting information. Her hus- 
band has two other wives, she admitted ; 
and turning to me,she said: ‘* Yes, you 
have seen a plural wife. And she is the 
happiest woman in Utah.” But she didn’t 
look it, poor thing ! 

Mirandy was talking to a young Mor- 
mon elder, and I telt [ had better be join- 
ing in the conversation myself. He said 
that at that very time they were baptizing 
the dead in the Temple. I was horrified. 
I had heard of the doctrine before, but 
somehow it seemed worse to hear one talk 
about it directly. You know they believe 
that by good works and a pure life they 
not only may gain salvation for their 
own souls, but also for those who die wn- 
baptized. Also, they may be baptized by 
proxy tor the living, wicked Gentile. One 
good Mormon sister said we didn’t know 
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how hard she had worked so as thus to be 
able to save others. One said she herself 
had been baptized for tourteen live Gen- 
tiles, and had thus secured their eternal 
salvation. A glorious doctrine—if you 
believe it! I hastened to draw Mirandy 
away. She has been a good Methodist for 
over fifty years ; but for all that, I didn’t 
want any Mormon elder going into the 
Vemple to be baptized for her soul’s salva- 
tion; and I could see he was much con- 
cerned for her ! 

We saw the Lion House where, promptly 
at the given hour every day, Brigham 
Young would appear, the doors would 
open, and in would troop his wives and 
children to eat dinner with him. Wesaw 
the cheap little cottage, the house of his 
first wife, and the elegant palace, the home 
ot his favorite last wife, Amelia. Amelia 
was very talented. She could play two 
piano solos! 

We saw the Mormon literature, and read 
some of it. We saw the beautiful city of 
today, and then let our eyes travel towards 
Emigrant Canon. We remembered the 
little band of suffering people who, under 
the leadership of Brigham Young, halt- 
starved, weak, and helpless, one day found 
their way to this place, leaving the bunes 
ot their comrades on the desert as a monu- 
ment to their heroism and privations — and 
we wonder. We see what elements of 
strength are in their religion. We see its 
awtul error, and we pity them. Wedo not 
feel like striking them a relentless blow to 
the earth, but more like leading them to 
something better. Was it not Phillips 
Brooks who said: ‘ It is not worth while to 
cross a street to destroy a man’s idol, but it 
is worth going around the world to tell one 
man the love of Jesus.’”’ And we, as we 
boarded our car, longed, as representatives 
of grand old Methodism, to tell them of 
Jesus, 

As we held prayers on the west-bound 
train the next morning, our hearts grew 
tender tor those “sitting in darkness ;’’ 
and, beautitul as was the city, we rejoiced 
to be found among those that were wending 
their way westward away from Salt Lake 
and its associations. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Suncook. — This church, which was left with- 
out # pastor by the appointment of Rev. Roscoe 
Sanderson to the presiding eldership of Dover 
District, welcomes, as its new shepherd, Rev. 
A. L. Smith. Presiding Elder Cur! has ap- 
pointed him to this church, removing him 
from Penacook. Mr. Smith hes done most 
faithful and successful work at Penacook, 
where he is beloved by all. During his pastor- 
ate a handsome new church, valued at $15,000, 
has been erected, while the church itself has 
been strengthened in many ways. He and his 
wife are held in the highest esteem by the peo- 
ple, who regret very much their going away, 
but wish them abundant success in this other 
part of the Lord’s vineyard. They begin their 
labors in Suncook, Aug. 29. 


Penacook, — This church ‘is pow left without 
a pastor by the appointment of Rev. A. L. Smith 
to the Suncook charge. The pulpit will be 
supplied for a time. 


Lisbon, — The second quarterly conference in 
this charge found everything in a flourishing 
condition. Hard work has been expended, and 
ithbas brought ‘about good results. Rev. C. N. 
Tilton and a special committee are endeavor 
ing to raise money sufficient to repair the 
ecbureh edifice quite extensively, which they 
hope to do hetore very long. The pastor reports 
having made 425 calls and attended five fu- 
nerals. 


The Weirs.— Rev. G. W. Jones, the wide-awake 
pastor of this charge, bas hit upon a popular 





chord in cennection with his work. During 
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the summer months a large number of clergy. 
men of various denominations, including 
many of our own, spend their vacation at the 
Weirs or on some of the islands in the lake. 
Mr. Jones has inaugurated a systematic attempt 
to get these men—who have many friends 
among the summer people, all of whom like ig 
hear them —to do the preaching during ihe 
summer. The services are held in the taber. 
nacle, and special music is furnished by exce! 

lent talent from among the summer boarders, 
Among those who have already preached this 
summer are Rev. W. P. Odell, D. D., of German. 
town, Pa., Rev. J. H. Tumpson, of Boston, and 
Rev. J. E. Robins, D. D., of Keene. The Sunday 
that Dr. Odell preached at Weirs he aise 
preached at Bear Island in the evening. One 
young man committed himself to serve Christ 
at the service when Mr. Tompson preached, 
The musical part of these services is a very im- 
portant feature. A new cooking range has 
been placed in the church kitchen,and the 
new parsonage has been beautified by the addi- 
tion of a new railing to the piazza. Aug. 1}, 
Mr. Jones united in marriage Mr. Mannie Win- 
bush and Misx Clarkie Clinkscales, both of 
Columbia, S. C. 


Elisworth. — Probably nowhere else in New 
Hampshire can a claim be made to equal that 
made by the people of this charge, to which 
Rev. A. H. Drury faithfully ministers. It isa 
financial claim, and is as follows: This society 
pays its pastor more than one doilar each for 
every man, woman and child in the whole 
town. Think of that! And there are people 
who will sometimes say that the spirit of seif- 
sacrifice is gone from among us. The work 
here is prospering. The church building is soem 
to be repaired and put in a first-class condition. 
More than half of the pastor's claim is paid, 
while the presiding elder’s is paid in full for the 
first half of the year. 


West Campton. — We have in this place a 
purchases a 
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peculiar condition of things —a Free Baptist 
Chareb, with @ Methodist Episcopal pastor. 
But it is a mutual agreement, amicablyj made, 
avd works well. Rev. A. H. Drury is the pastor. 
yhe building bas recently been thoroughly 
repaired. Aug. l4it was reopened with appro- 
priate services, in which the pastor and presid- 
ing elder took part, the latter preaching ithe 
sermon of the occasion. There was also special 
music and the administration of -the,: Lord’s 
Supper. Extensive repairs have been made 
made on the parsonage. 


Franklin Falls. — At an adjourned meeting of 
the quarterly conference it was voted to erect a 
new church building, the work to begin at such 
a time as the necessary funds should be in 
nsad. This step was made imperative’ by;seri- 
eus decay which had taken place in parts,of 
the present structure, necessitating some very 
extensive repairs. in view of this fact, it was 
thought advisable to begin at the foundations 
and erect a new edifice rather than to make 
tbe repairs. The present building will be 
strengtnened for the time being, so that the 
work may not be interrupted while the funds 
are being collected. Aiready more than $4,000 
are pledged, and it is thought the rest wiil soon 
ee found. In the building of a new church the 
efticials plan to make provisions for a growirg 
work for years to come. This isa community 
that is showing a constant and permanent 
growth, and it means much for Methodism to 
ee ready to cope with the situation. The de- 
nomination at .jarge is under lasting obliga- 
tion to Ope man in this charge for plauting 
Methodism in this city and for years sustain- 
ing it through thick and thin, in days when 
everything looked dark and forbidding. This 
man is Mr. John L, Kelley, who today, in the 
evening of life, can look back over his efforts 
and sacrifices witb the satisfaction of one who 
hears the “well done.” ‘ Father” heliey, as 
he is often cailed, takes as keen an interest in 
the work at home and abroad as he ever did. 
His interest is for that larger Methodism which 
means the upbuilding of the kingdom of God 
everywhere. His mind is a veritable store- 
house of information concerning Methodist 
history in Franklin, and in the New Hamp- 
shire Conference in general. Krom very small 
seginnings be has seen his beloved local church 
grow until it has become oue of the strong 
eharges of the Conference. Everything about 
the local work is in a prosperous condition. 


Warren. — Rev. J. 8. Jewett has presented the 
Sunday-school connected with our cburch in 
this place with a tract of land on Canal Street, 
lo be Known as the Martin W. Jewett Park. It 
is well located and admirably adapted for a 
park. It is only three minutes’ walk from the 
ehurch and town hali, is well covered with 
birch, maple and oak trees, and in every way 
sulted for the purpose for which it is designat- 
ed. Mr. Jewett requested that Fred C. Gleason, 
Charles W. Cummings and Zack L. Clifford be 
appointed a park committee, and bis request 
was granted by the board. Rev.C. W. Taylor is 
the efficient pastor of this charge. 


Personal. — Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Woods, of 
Lawrence, Mass,, are spending their vacation 
at Centre Sandwich. 

Rev. W. C. Bartlett, of Centre Sandwich, sup- 
plied the Suncook pulpit, Sunday, Aug. 22. 

Rev. G. W. Jones, of the Weirs, preached at 
First Church, Laconia, Aug. 7, the pastor, Rev. 
G. B. Goodrich, being ill Mr. Goodrich has 
since im proved. 

Rey. G, A. Henry, of Tilton, and family, are 
spending a few days at the Weirs. 

Rev. J. G. Cairns, of Woodsville, supplied his 
father’s pulpit at First Church, Concord, Aug. 
15 and 22, 

Rey. R. T. Wolcott, of Plymouth, bas returned 
from his vacation spent at Lake Sunapee. 

Kev. Edgar Blake, of St. Paul’s Church, Man- 
shester, and three of his official members have 
been spending a weex in the Lost River region 
in the White Mountains. 


Camp-meeting at the Weirs.—‘' An excellent 
week and a veritable season of spiritual up- 
lift”? — such was the verdict of all in connec 
lion with the 32d annual camp-meeting of the 
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Winnepesaukee Association, held at the Weirs, 
Aug. 1520. In this beautiful temple in God’s 
out of doors, beside the still waters upon which 
resis the smile of the Great Spirit, the children 
of Metbodism and their friends gathered to 
think upon the deep things of God. And rich 
was their reward. Nothing was left undone in 
the way of preparation to making the week one 
long to be remembered. Presiding Elder Curl 
bad prepared an excellent program, every 
number of which was carried out. There was 
inspiring music under the direction of Weirs’ 
faithful musical conductor, Rev. A. L. Smith. 
Mr. Smith 1s a familiar figure in this capacity. 
He knows how to get music out of a chorus and 
through it to oarry along a congregation. 
There were several special features which 
served to attract, instruct and uplift. There 
was excellent preaching, in which sinners were 
warned of the dangers of their life and exhorted 
to seek “‘a more excellent way,’ and believers 
bullt up in the most holy things. [t wasa week 
of good things, and rich were the blessings 
poured upon all in attendauce. 

The devotional heur was set for 8,30 each 
morning. The new tabernacle proved its use- 
fulness especially at these services. Instead of 
each tent holding a special meeting of its own, 
all gathered at the appointed time in the taber- 
nacle, where, under a specially selected leader, 
hearts looked to God in thanksgiving for past 
blessings, in prayer for His help during the 
day. These were moments of refreshing. 

Mrs. L. 8. Martin, of Concord, a member of 
Bager Memorial Church, had charge of the 
children’s meetings, held each afternoon at 4 
o'clock. Mrs. Martin is “a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed ”’ with the children. 
They were faithfully instructed as well as inter- 
ested, and seed was sown which cannot but 
bear fruit to the upbuilding of Christian char- 
acter. 

Both the Womun’s Foreign and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Societies held interesting 
and profitable services —the first on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the second on Thursday. The 
meetings were largely attended. Rev. Elihu 
Grant, of the New England Conference, who 
Spent some time in spiritual work in Jer~ 
sslem and other parts of Palestine, was the 
speaker of the afternoon. He hada tale to teil, 
and he told it to the profit of all listeners. The 
same can be ssid of Miss T. V. Russell, who 
spoke for the home missionary work. 

Wednesday was put down on the program as 
Epworth League day, and it served to draw to 
the camp-ground many of the young people of 
our churches. The president of the district, Rev. 
Cc. N. Tilton, of Lisbon, and the seretary, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Dyer, of Concord, had prepared 
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special features in connection with the day 
that proved very helpful. These, with the 
preaching services arranged by the presiding 
elder, made a day crowded with food and inspi- 
ration for young Methodism. Miss Dyer hada 
very spiritual sunrise prayer-meeting at 6 
o'clock. At 8.30 President Tilton held a devo- 
tional service. At 10 o’clock Rav. J. M. Frost, 
of St. Johnsbury, preached an excellent ser- 
mon from 1 Oor. 3:1128: “All things are 
yours.” Atl30there came a reorganization of 
the District League. In her illuminating re- 
port of tne work done, Miss Dyer, the secretary, 
brought out that there are in the district 26 
chapters, with a membership of 1,300, while 
there are 18 Junior Leagues, with a membership 
of 650. Une new chapter of the senior League 
has been started during the year at Rumney. 
The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, 
Franklin Falls; vice-presidents, Revs. G. A. 
Henry, Tilton, T. EK. Cramer, Littleton ; super- 
intepdent of Junior League, Mrs. J. G. Cairns, 
Woodsville; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Dyer, Concord. [t might be men- 
tioned right here that for several years Miss 
Dyer has held the position of secretary of the 
District League. A more conscientious and 
thorough worker is not to be found among our 
Leaguers. At2.30 Rev. G. A. Henry preached a 
fine sermon on “The Popularity of Jesus” 
(Mark 7:24). President Tilton conducted a de- 
partment conference at 4 o’clock, and Rev. E. C. 
E. Dorion preached at 7 o’clovuk on “ The Unity 
of the Faith’ (Eph. 4:5). Much of the credit of 
(he League featuies is due the efforts of Rev. C. 
N. Tilton, the retiring president. 

All who attended the meetings spoke in terms 
of higi commendation of the character of the 
preaching to which they listened. It was fine 
preaching — preaching on a high spiritual line, 
exalting Christ. It had in it all the true ring of 
the Gospel. The preachers and their themes, 
outside of those already mentioned, were as 
follows: Revs. D. E. Brown, “The Wages of 
Sin” (Rom. 6:23); H. Candler, “The Profit of 
Godliness” (1 Tim. 4:8); C. W. Taylor, ** The 
Double Portion” (2 Kings 2:9); T. E. Cramer, 
“Integrity and Uprightness’’ (Psa. 25: 21); 
E: E. Reynolds, ** Obedient unto the Doctrine ”’ 
(Rom. 6: 17); Dr. W. P. Thirkield, “True 
Knowledge” (Phil. 3: 10); C. H. Stackpole, 
“ What is Christianity?” (Acts 1l: 26); E. C. 
Strout, ‘The Way that is Blessed’’ (Prov. 3 
17); J. G. Cairns, ** Building Above the Founda- 
tions” (Heb. 6: 1); C. E. Clough, “ The Immu- 
tability of Christ’”’ (Heb. 13:8); R. E. Thompson, 
* Knowing and Doing” (John 13:17). 

The camp-meeting love-feast, in charge of 
Rev. W.C. Bartlett, proved, as usual, a season 
of much helpfulness. There were three there 
who had been present at every camp-meeting 
since the first. 

The meeting of the district stewards was held 
Tuesday afternoon. It unanimously fixed the 
presiding elder’s claim the same as last year, 
‘t'eft the apportionments among the churches 
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the same. The annual meeting of the Camp- 
meeting Association showed a most prosperous 
condition of,things. Both the presiding elder 
and the secretary, Kev. R. T. Wolcott, have 
been indefatigable in their efforts to improve 
the grounds. 4 The executive committee is com- 
posed of men of*progressive ideas, and they are 
determined to make the Weirs as attractive 
and successful as possible. The election of offi- 
cers resulted as follows: President, Rev. G. M. 
Curl; secretary, Rev. R. T. Wolcott, of Ply- 
mouth; treasurer, C. E. York, Penacook ; ex- 
ecutive committee, Rev. J. E. Robins, D. D., 
Keene, Rev. E. R. Wilkins, Concord, Rev. C. W. 
Taylor, Warren, Rev. A. L. Smith, Suncook, 
W.J. Morrison, Weirs, H.C. Libby, Littleton, 
L. W. Durgin, Concord, G. H. Wadleigh, Tilton. 
Presiding Elder Curl can well feel satisfied 
with the results of this camp-meeting, while 
the church is thankful for the faithful efforts, 
which, properly expended on his part, have 
brought about these successful meetings in the 
camp by the side of the lake. E. C. E. D. 





N. EB. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Baltic.—The new church is almost com- 
pleted, and will be dedicated on Wednesday, 
Sept. 7. Bishop Goodsell will preach in “the 
morning, and Presiding Elder Bartholomew in 
the afternoon. A cordial invitation is extend- 
ed to all who can attend the dedicatory serv- 
ices. The pastor, Rev. C. T. Hatch, and his 
people have labored and sacrificed gladly and 
cheerfully for the consumunation of this much- 
needed acquisition to the work of God in this 
growing community. They also appreciate 
very heartily the few responses that have come 
in answer to the appeal made in these columns 
some weeks ago. If some one of God’s stewards 
would send them $100, and a few others smaller 
amounts, it would make it possible for the 
building to be dedicated free of debt. This is 
the floodtide of opportunity to help those who 
have nelped and are helping themselves. 
‘What thou doest, do quickly.” 


SCRIPTUM. 





New Bedford District 


New Bedford Portuguese Mission.—1t was 
both a pleasure and inspiration recently to visit 
the Portuguese Mission in New Bedford, under 
the faithful and efficient direction of Rev. E. J. 
Sampson. Comparatively few, even of those liv- 
ing in close proximity to the mission, are aware 
of the grand work which is being done, and it 
may be of interest and profit if attention is 
called to a few facis regarding it. 

This mission is extending its borders and 
doing more effective work as the days go by. 
Preaching places have been opened in various 
towns, including Marion, East Wareham, 
Bourne, and South Harwich, the latter appoint 
ment being nearly sixty miles from New Bed- 
ford, the others at a distance from eight to 
twenty-five miles from the pastor’s home, 
forming quite an extensive and old-time cir- 
cuit. In all these places good and attentive 
congregations have been gathered to hear the 
Gospel in their own tongue, and many have ex- 
pressed their desire to become Christians, while 
numbers have united with the church on pro: 
bation. At South Harwich a local helper, a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Uhurch at 
that place, superintends the Portuguese Sab- 
batb-school, leads a class meeting, and holds 
meetiogs in neighboring districts. This worker 
could render far greater service among his 
countrymen in this and surrounding towns 
if funds were in hand to support him, for want 
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of which he is obliged to depend upon his daily 
labor for a livelihood. The same is also true in 
regard to the helper in the city, who is anxious 
to devote his whole time to the work, but ior 
the same reason cannot. A few hundred dol- 
lars would greatly extend the work of this mis- 


sion and multiply believers among this people ° 


who are flocking in such numbers to our 
shores. About 15,000 of them are in New Bed- 
ford,and hundreds of them are found in near 
and more remote towns within the bounds of 
Mr. Ssmpson’s circuit. 

Among recent conversions is a most remark- 
able one of a Roman Catholic priest. He is now 
a probationer in the church and preparing, un- 
der the instruction of Mr. Sampson, for minis- 
terial work. For thirty years he was a popular 
priest in the Azores. He has bevomea most ear- 
nest and spiritual Christian, and gives promise 
of great usefulness among his people. His 
pastor reports him to be an eloquent and con- 
vincing speaker, who is received very cordially 
by those who are not under the immediate 
influence of their priests. Several other con- 
verts from Rome.nism were received on proba- 
tion during the last month. 

Mrs. Sampson, who for six years was engaged 
in the South American work—four years as 
teacher in Santiago College, and later as super- 
intendent of the school in Coquimbo— renders 
efficient aid as church chorister and organist, 
superintendent of and teacher in Sabbath- 
school, and as the deaconess of the mission. 
On the whole, the prospect for the mission is 
very hopeful. The only hindrance is the want 
of funds to push the work with rapidity in flelds 
already occupied, and to respond to pressing 
calls trom many other, placés to come over and 
help us.” The prayers and sympathy of Chris- 
tian people, as well as financial assistance, are 
needed to help the faithful laborers in carrying 
forward the good work. Money so invested 
will yield a good interest — even the hundred- 
foid. EMMA H. HOWLAND. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bangor District 


Mapleton.— Sunday morning, Aug. 21, Rev. 
Charies 8S. Otto, of Mapleton, Me., preached a 
very able sermon before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience in South St. Church, Lynn, Mass, 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Springfield District 


Ludiow.— Rey. Putnam Webber, who was 
sent to Ludlow last Conference, is pushing 
things grandly. He is building a new church, 
the corner-stone of which will be laid on Sept. 
7, at2o’clock. Rev. W. R. Newhall, D. D., of 
Wesleyan Academy, will deliver the address. 
This effort is heroic, and will greatly advance 
the cause of Methodism in this beautiful sub- 
urb of Springfield, Cc. E. D. 





Sterling Epworth League As- 
sembly 


An instructive and inspiring program was 
carried out at the Sterling Epworth League As- 
sembly, which was held at the Sterling Camp 
ground last week, beginning on Wednesday 
and closing on Saturday. There was good at- 
tendance of Kpworthians from the Boston and 
Cambridge Districts, who, with the numerous 
cottagers, made up large and enthusiastic 
audiences. The grounds were beautifully deco- 
rated with red and white bunting, American 
flags, and Chinese and Japanese lanterns. 
“ Preparation for Service” was the motto of the 
gathering, and it was kept steadily in view in 
the many and varied activities of the Assem- 
bly. The program committee consisted of 
Rev. George F.. Durgin, Chester W. Doten, Miss 
Margaret A. Nichols, Miss Daisy B. Mac- 
Brayne, and Charles D. Noyes. The finances 
were managed by Wendell H. Brayton, Frank 
A. Rowley, Walter L. Legg, Nathan P. George, 
Jacob W. Powell. 

Merning bells were rang at 5.30 on Wednes- 
day, and at 6 o’clock a wellattended sunrise 
prayer meeting was under way in the Epworth 
House, led by Rev. John Peterson. At 8o0’clock 
Dr. Charles Roads conducted a Bible study on 
* Jesus at Jacob’s Well.” This was followed by 
a parliament at 9, led by Rev. G. F. Durgin, in 
which short addresses were made by Miss M. A. 
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Nichols and W. H. Brayton. At 10.30 Rev. Dr, 
E. A. Blake, of Boston, preached, his theme be. 
ing, ** Whence and Whitner?” A Junior meet- 
ing was held in Epworth hall at 1 o’clock under 
the direction of Rev. Benjamin F. Kingsley. At 
2o’clock there was a song service, led by Miss 
Minetta F. Marsh, after which the sermon of 
the afternoon was delivered by Rev. Dr. Roads 
on *“' Books, the Brightest and Best of Friends,” 
The recreations took the form of a moonlight 
ride on the steamer “ Sterling,” and ice cream 
at Waushacum Park, after vespers by Rev. B, 
F. Kingsley of Lowell. 

The program on Thursday followed the gen- 
eral order of Wednesday, with sunrise prayer. 
meeting at 6 led by Rev. John Peterson, Bible 
study at 8, and open parliament at 9 conducted 
by Dr. Roads. At 1030 Rev. Elihu Grant, of 
East Saugus, delivered a lecture on “ Palestine, 
the Land where Distant Views are Best.” Rev. 
B. F. Kingsley bad charge of the children at 1 
o’clock, at which he gave a chemical chalk talk 
which was greatly enjoyed by a large audience 
of children and teachers. At this service a solo 
was sung by Miss Mabelle Fay Kingsley. Miss 
Daisy MacBrayne had charge of the meeting at 
230, at which Rev. Dr. F. H. Knight lectured on 
‘*The Negro at Home and in the South.” After 
the lecture a party of Epworthians took the 
train for Clinton, where they started on a tour 
of the metropolitan water-works. In the even- 
ing there was a lecture on * Miles Standish,” 
with stereopticon illustrations, by Rev. Dr. 
J. G. Kempton. 

Friday the day bezan with the usual sunrise 
prayer-meeting led by Mr. Peterson, followed 
by Bible study conducted by Dr. Roads, and 
the open parliament under the direction of 
Rev. Elihu Grant. In the absence of Rev. 
G. H. Spencer, who was ou the program for the 
morning lecture, Mr Grant was pressed into 
service, and gave a lecture at 10.30 on ** Mission- 
ary Rambles.” In the afternoon Rev. Dr. E. M, 
Taylor spokeon “ fhe Message of the Twenti- 
eth Century.” At the close of the service a 
party of Epworthians visited the schoolhouse 
made famous by the poem “ Mary had a Little 
Lamb.” Dr. Kempton gave a sterenpticon 
lecture at night entitled, * Evangeline.” 

The principal event on Saturday was a lec- 
ture by Rev. Dr. Joho Galbraith entitled, “ Pen 
Pictures of a Ramble in England and Scot- 
land,” which was delivered at the forenoon ses- 
sion. In the afternoon the children on the 
grounds were given a graphophone entertain- 
mentat the homeof W. L. Mason, anda straw 
ride to Sterling, three hay wagons being used 
for that purpose. 

Dr. Ruads covered a wide range in his 8o’clock 
Bible lessons. He opened up the Scriptures in 
a way that will long be an inspiration to those 
who were permitted to listen to bis teaching. 
His subjects were: ‘“ Steps tn Reaching a Big- 
oted Sinful Soul — A Study at Jacob’s Well;” 
* Concealing Self to Exalt the Scriptures —A 
Study in a Long Walk ;”’ “ Six Different Schol- 
ars in Christ’s Class Described — A Psycholog- 
ical Study ;”’ “The Heroic Way with Preju- 
dices — A Sharp Lesson at Night.” Ino place of 
the department conferences held last year there 
was an open parliament inthe Epworto hall at 
9 o’clock each morning, con:isting of short ad- 
dresses, questions and discussions. The general 
topics considered were: ‘ League Cabinets,” 
“ Departments and Work,” “Our Governing 
Conference,” ** A Knowledge of Palestine Heip- 
ful in the Study of the Bible,” * Our Denomina- 
tional Mission.” An important feature was the 
object-sermons and chalk-talks given by Rev. 
B. F. Kingsley at the Junior meetings. His 
subjects were: “ The Bread of Life,” “Chemical 
Chart Talk,” “The Cap Sermon,” “ The Light 
Sermon.” The teachers and League workers 
were interested in the subjects and impressed 
by the methods of Mr. Kingsley. Miss Mabelle 





Cancer on the Back Yields to the 
Combination Oil Cure 


Hopewell Junction, N. Y., May 26, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR SrrRs—In reply to your letter just re. 
ceived I will say the cancer is all healed. [am 
very grateful to you for what you have done for 
me, and will use my influence your way should 
I hear of any one suffering from the diseases 
youtreat. Yours respectfully, 

MRS. HANNAH KETCHAM., 


No need of the knife or burning plaster, no 
need of pain or disfigurement ; the Combination 
Oil Cure for Cancers is soothing and balmy, safe 
and sure. Write for free book to the Home 
Office, Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 605, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
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», Kingsiey, a talented gicl pianist, assisted her 
father in the Junior services. Miss Minetta 
&, Marsh, teacher of vocal music in Rollins’ 
College, Winter Park, Florida, led the song 
service at 2 o’clock each afternoon. Donald 
Tullock was the efficient master of sports and 
recreations. With the exception of one lecturer 
who used a stereopticon, all the speakers served 
without pay for the gnod of the cause. 
A. 8. G. 





OUR DEACONESS WORK 


is the 
Self-Preservation Work 
and the . 
Hopefully Aggressive Work 
of 
New England Methodism. 


6¢C\ ELF-PRESERVATION is the first 
law of nature. 
6% GGRESSIVE WORK” is the 


first duty of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 





It is a good thing for a church to work 
through a deaconess. 

It is a vastly better thing for a deacon- 
ess to work through a church. 

The first can be done by hiring a dea- 
coness. 

The second can be done only by follow- 
ing her example. 

The first requires of the church only 
pocket-books. 

The second requires of its membership 
lives of conserrated service. 

A Methodist pastor up in northern New 
England has caught this idea, and writes : 
‘‘ We could give a deaconess some work 
in this village. If I could thereby teach 
and encourage the doing of work needed 
to be done by some of our own people, it 
would be a forward step. But they must 
be taught to love as wel! as to work.’’ 

There are many Calls like this for the 
services of our deaconesses from all over 
New England. If we had a sufficient 
supply of well-trained young women con- 
secrated to the deaconess work, we could 
respond to all such calls and permeate 
our church with an inspiration to wise 
and aggressive work that would not only 
save but greatly advance New England 
Methodism. 

Young women are asking for training 
as deaconesses in order to give the church 
this service, but we lack the funds to meet 
the actual expenses of their training. 

The appeal in Z1on’s HERALD of 
Aug. 3 brought generous assistance, but 
not enough. 

The young women are willing to give 
their lives; who will send additional 
gifts to make those lives effective ? 


R. 8. DouGLass. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
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New Missionaries Needed 


The Missionary Bishops for Southern Asia 
State that new missionaries are urgently needed 
for the following places in India: (1) For Cal- 
cutta (Bengal Conference),a single or mairied 
man to take charge of the business department 
about to be established in conneetion with the 
American Methodist Institution. He should be 
able to teach stenography and typewriting. (2) 
For Nadiad, Gujarat (Bombay Conference), a 
Single or married man to take charge of ihe 
Industrial department of the school. He should 
have a good acquaintance with mechanical 
engineering. (3) For Phalera, Rejputana 
(Northwest India Conference), a single or mar- 
ried man to take charge of similar work as No 
2, the furlough of the missionary in chaige 
being due in 1905. (4) For Baroda, Gujarat 
(Bombay Conference),a married man to take 
charge of the Theological School. (5) For Ran- 
goon, Burma (Burma Mission Conference), a 
married man to take the pastorate of the Eng- 
lish Church —an inviting sphere of usefulress 
for a well-equipped preacher. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York city. 





Borden’s Peerless 


Brand Evaporated Cream is preserved 
without sugar. It is sterilized according 
to latest sanitary methods, having a del- 
icate flavor and richness which makes it 
the favorite of the breakfast table for 
cereals, coffee, tea, and chocolate. Avoid 
unknown brands. 





Lessons in Conversation 


It is quite the fashion to look for something 
new in the way of methods at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, since this school bas put in prac- 
tice many ideas which have afterward been 
accepted by schools at large. The last addition 
to its work is ** Lessons in Conversation,” under 
the charge of the preceptress, herself an able 
leader in this most delightful gift. She has 
really been able to enthuse her pupils and give 
them avery good start in the acquiring and 
use of this desirable art. The former residence 
of Principal Bragdon is to be used next year as 
Senior Hall, being devoted to the residence of 
that class. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 


Empire Grove Camp meeting, at East 

Poland, Me., Aug. 25-Sept. 5 
Ithiel Fails Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
Laurel Park Camp. meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 5 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 29'Sept. 2 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 29 Sept. 5 
Groveton Camp- meeting, Aug. 30-Sept. 5 








Temperance Camp-meeting at Lyndonville, Sept. 2-4 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 5-9 
Marriages 





WELCH — HORTON — In Gorham, N. H., Aug. 10, at 
the Methodist Episcopal parsonage, by Rev. E. W. 
Kennison, Lee W. Welch and Eva M. Horton, both 
of Berlin, N. A. 








DEDICATION AT BALTIC, CONN, — Bishop 
Goodsell is to preach at the dedication of the 
new church in Baltic. A few brethren have 
responded to the call issued in ZIoN’s HERALD 
with small sums. Every dollar given now 
towards the last thousand will help to dedicate 
free from debt. Send money to Rev. C. T. 
Hatch, pastor. 





N. E. D. A. 8.—Mrs. George F.. Washburn 
extends a cordial invitation to all the ladies of 
the Methodist churches to come to her home at 
Green Lodge, Dedham, for aday’s outing and 
basket lunch on Tuesday, Sept. 6. The regular 
monthly meeting of the New England Deacon- 
ess Aid Society will be held in theafternoon at 
2 o’clock, when reports are expected and dea- 
conesses will be present and speak. 

Morning train leaves Boston, South Station, 
at 8.15, arriving at Green Lodge at 8.44. Noon 
train leaves at 12.15, arriving at 1244. Those 
who preter going by Elevated to Forest Hills, 
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and thence to Green Lodge, can connect with 
above trains at 8.28 and 12.28. Train leaves Green 
Lodge for Boston at 5.14. Round trip from Bos- 
ton, 32 cents ; Forest Hills, 20 cents. 

It is hoped a large number will show their 
appreciation of Mrs. Washburn’s cindness, and 
enjoy the day at this beautiful country estate. 


ADELAIDE B. SLACK, Cor. Sec. 





NOTICES 


SUNDAY SUPPLY. — Rev. E. H. Thrasher, 
of the Minnesota Confereuce (supernumerary), 
formerly of the New England Conference, is 
available for Sunday supply. Address Box 125, 
Greenfield, N. H. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXCHANGE. — Any 
Eastern Conference pastor who, for health or 
other reason, would tike to exchange with a 
brother in good standing, in one of the best dry 
climate State Conferences of the West, is invited 
to correspond. Care Room No.1, Odd Fellows 
Building, Nashua, N. H. 





WANTED. — A teacher of science at a mod- 
erate salary in a position that will prove per- 
manent is needed for the work of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Soriety. 

Also, a practical bookkeeper — single man or 
woman. Address Secretary W. P. Thirkield, 
222 West 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 





NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS AID SOCI- 
ETY.—A “ Rumuoage Sale,’”’ under the auspices 
of this Society, is to be held in Boston in Octo- 
ber. Mrs. F. H. Eaves,72 Waumbeck St., Rox- 
bury, is chairman of the committee, It is hoped 
that people will be very generous in donating 
clothing and other articles, 





NOTICE. —The annual meeting of the Em- 
pire Grove Camp-meeting Association will be 
held on the camp ground, Saturduy, Sept. 3, at 
1 p. m., for the election of officers, and to trans- 
act any other business that may come before 
said meeting. R. A. RICH, Sec. 
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DEACONESS CONFERENCE. — The tenth 
session of the Deaconess Conference will be held 
at Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, La Salle 
Ave. and Locust St., Chicago, Ill., Oct. l4and 15. 
The General Deaconess Board has under its 
supervision all the deaconess work in our 
church, giving it strength and commanding 
confidence. The branches of the work have 
already their gatherings where the work they 
operate is discussed. Those under the local 
boards only have no communication except in 
a conference of this kind. There is no provl- 
sion for the expense of transportation, but free 
entertainment will be provided for all deacon- 
esses in attendance Names of all delegates 
should be sent as soon as elected to Secretary 
Deaconess Conference, 57 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and arrange ments com pleted for half 
fare for all who are in the work. All friends of 
the work are cordially invitad to attend. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 





A GOOD HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


for a refined, middle-aged American woman. 
Companionship rather than services desired by 
awidow. Address 
MRS. LUCY A, WELCH, 
Blackstone, Mass. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


ase PULPIT FURNITURE 


81 Causeway St., Bostos 
Special Designs Hxecuted 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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OBITUARIES 


Wait till that Angel comes who opens all, 
The reconciler, he who lifts the veil, 
The re-uniter, the rest-bringer, Death. 


—James Russell Lowell. 





Wood. — On Aug. 5, 1904, in the quiet of his 
home, and with little suffering, Joel Wood 
passed away. Born in Droylsden, Kngland, 
March 15, 1824, and at the age of twenty with 
his young bride coming to Globe Village, Mass., 
he spent all the remainder of his eighty years 
in the same community — fifty-five years in 
the same house. 

in his native land he was trained in the Estab- 
lished Cnourch, and on coming to his adopted 
country he attended the community church in 
Globe Village, which was then Congregational 
inform. When this cburch became Methodist 
Episcopal, he united in membership, Aug. 6, 
lsh4. Thus had he lived twenty four hours 
longer he could have commemorated his golden 
day in church fellowship. During these years 
he was elected and several! times re-elected 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school, served 
as an Official in the church, and in every way 
showed his definite interest in her welfare. 

Mr. Wood was a good and true man. His 
home was the centre of his life. Mind and 
heart, thought and plan, were in the home — 
ever to him a sacred piace. His community 
made demands upon bim as a citizen, and 
found a ready response. The law of the land 
was to be upheld, and whether as private citizen 
or representative official found him willing to 
answer all calls upon his time and strength. 
W hile living in the same house for more than a 
half century, the changes of State and munici- 
pai lines made it possible to say that, without 
one removal, he lived in two States, two towns, 
andacity. When Fall River received the char- 
ter giving her the privileges of a city govern 
ment Mr. Wood was elected to represent his 
ward, and did so acceptably. Of most abiding 
influence was his interest in his chosen church. 
Claiming his life in the prime of manhood, his 
strong love for ber never wavered throughout 
the passing years. Ever loyal to the ministers 
as leaders, he served the church. He was the 
last of the charter members, but not least in 
faith and loyalty. Great is the heritage of the 
fathers; even greater should be our care of the 
trust! 

The personal side of Mr. Wood’s life was, per- 
haps, most beautiful of all. The appreciation 
of this was sbown in the scores of young people 
who attended his funeral. No doubt he loved 
ais own generation best, but those of the third 
aud fourth generatious were greatly helped by 
his hearty interest, his delightful, sunny smile, 
and true life. That life taught us all what 
God can do for a nature willing to let Him 
Strengthen, enrich and beautify. 

His two daughters — Mrs. Alice W. Speedie, 
of Illinois, and Mrs. W. A. Gammons, in the 
ola home—manpy grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, with a host of friends, will sadly 
miss him; yet their hearts rejoice that he has 
lived £0 truly and so long. 

The funeral services, conducted by the pastor, 
were attended by many friends of all ages. 
Flowers for remembrance, hymns of trust, and 
prayer to the God of our hope, made it a sacred 
time. We mourn not for the departure of this 
royal soul, only for our own ioneliness; but His 
Spirit comforts us tiJl our Lord’s appearing. 

H. H.C. 

Stuart.— Zeruah (Thomas) Stuart, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Manning Thomas, was born in 
Lunenburg, Vt., March 21, 134, and departed this 
life, Aug. 12, 1904, 

Sbe was married to Charles W. Stuart, May 
31, 1865. To them were born two sons and three 
daughters: Rev. l. W. Stuart, of Hartland, Vt. ; 

liomer R. Stuart, of Lunenburg, Vt. ; Jessie S., 
wife of G. C. Bell, of Lunenburg, Vt.; ida M., 
wife of F. F. Manchester, of Woodsville, N. H.; 
Bertha A., wife of C.G. Clay, of Franklin Falls, 
N. H. 

Mrs, Stuart was a faithful and honored mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal (Jhurch of Lun- 
enburg, Vt., uniting by letter from the Old South 
Churcb, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., in the year 1858. 
Her busband and all ber children also united. 
in membership with the same ecburch. She was 
an affectionate, faithful wife, a devoted, loving 
mother, a true, helpful frien:i, and a consistent 
Christian. Her greatest happiness was found 
in helping some one in need of just such help 
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as she alone could render. No one ever went 
to her in trouble without receiving tender 
sympathy and wise counse!. She will be great- 
ly missed in a home where ber skillful fingers 
were always at work, up to a few days of her 
death, in assisting in the many and complicat- 
ed affairs of the household. She will be greatly 
missed by her husband, with whow for nearly 
forty years she has shared her sorrows and 
shared her joys, and from whose pathway 
she has sought to brush aside the thorns 
and briars. She will be greatly missed by her 
children, before whom she was constantly hold- 
ing the highest ideals in mural, educational and 
Christian life. She will be greatly missed by 
the church and the community at large, be- 
cause she was a@ woman who, among her other 
noble queiities, always looked on the bright 
side of life and who ever carried in her counte- 
narce the refiection of tbe Christlike love and 
trust which filled her heart. 

Her end was pexceful, and her passing away 
was like the closing of a beautiful day in mid- 
summer. Surely we can swy of her: ‘' Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” She rests 
from her labors and her works do follow her. 

The funeral services were conducted by the 
writer, pastor of the Methodiet Episcopal 
Church, at the old homestead in Lunenburg, 
and were attended by many relatives and 
friends, 

CHAS. W. KELLEY. 





Too Late 


The old farmer died suddenly ; so when Judge 
Gilroy, his only son, received the telegram, he 
could do nothing but go to the farm for the 
funeral. It was difficult to do even that, for the 
judge was the leading lawyer in X —— and every 
hour was worth many dollars to him. 

As he sat with bent head in the grimy little 
train which lumbered through the farms, he 
could not keep the details of bis cases out of his 
mind. 

He had never given his father a heartache, and 
theold man died full of years and virtues, “a 
shock of corn fully ripe.’’ The phrase pleased 
him. 

“| wish to tell you,’ said the doctor, gravely, 
‘*that your father’s thoughts were all of you. 
He was ill but an hour, but his cry was for 
‘John! John!’ unceasingly.”’ 

“If 1 could have been with him!” eaid the 
judge. 

‘* He was greatly disappointed that you missed 
your half-yearly visit last spring. Your visits 
were the events of his life,’’ said the doctor. 

* Last spring? Oh, yes; I took my family 
then to California.” 

“lI urged him to run down and see you on 
your return, but he would not go.” 

‘*No, he never felt at home in the cily.’’ 

The judge remembered that he had not asked 
his father to come down. Ted was ashamed of 
his grardfather’s wide collars, and Jessie, who 
was a fine musitian, scowled when she was 
asked to sing the “ Portuguese Hymn” every 
night. The judge humored his children, and 
ceased to ask his father to his house. 

The farmhouse was in order and scrupulously 
clean, but its bareness gave a chill to the judge, 
whose own home was luxurious. The deaf old 
woman who had been his father’s servant sat 
grim and tearless by the side of the coffin. 

‘* Martha was faithful,’’ whispered the doc. 
tor, * but she’s deaf. His life was very solitary. 
The neighbors are young. He belonged to an- 
other generation.”’ 

He reverently uncovered the coffin and then 
with Martha went out and closed the door. The 
judge was alone with bis dead. 

Strangely enougb, his thought was still of the 
cold bareness of the room. Those hacked 
wooden chairs were there when he was a boy. 
It would have been so easy for him to have 
made the house comfortable —to have hung 
some pictures on the wall! How his father had 
delighted in his engravings and pored over 
them ! 

Looking now into the kind old face, with the 
white hair lying motionless on it, he found 
something in it which he had never taken time 
to notice — a sagacity, a nature fine and sensi- 
tive. He was the friend, the comrade, whom he 
had needed so often! He nad left him with deaf 
old Martha for his sole companion ! 

There hung upon the wall the photograph of 
a young man with an vager, strong face, look- 
ing proudly at a chubby boy on his knee, Tne 
judge saw the strength in the face. 
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‘*My father sbould have played a high part 
in life,” he thought. “There is more promise 
in his face than in mine.”’ 

In the desk was a bundle of old account-books 
with the records of years of hard drudgery on 
thefarm ; of work in winter and summer and 
often late at night, to pay Jobn’s school biiis 
and to send him to Harvard. One patch of 
ground after another was sold while he waited 
for practice, to give him clothes and luxuries 
which other young men in town had, until but 
a meagre portion of the farm was left. 

Jobn Gilroy suddenly closed the book. “ And 
this isthe end!” he said. ‘The boy for whom 
he lived and worked won fortune and position 
— and how did he repay him?”’ 

The man knelt on the bare floor and shed 
bitter tears on the quiet old face. “ O father! 
father!" he cried. But there was no smile on 
the quiet face. He was too late.— Youth's Cor- 
panion. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


— There is every prospect that the annua! 
meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, to be held in Denver, Col., Sept. 29 Oct. 5, 
will be a large and importantone. If any in- 
tending delegates or visitors bave not yet sent 
names and addresses to the entertainment 
committee, send at once to Mrs. D. K. Lee, 1763 
Williams St., Denver, Col. 


— The immigrant work of the W. H. M.8. 
as it is carried on in Paoiladeiphia, Pa., has a 
worthy advocate in Mrs. Van D. Brown, mis- 
sionary at that port. She spoke to thé great 
interest and profit of her hearers at Ocean 
Grove, setting forth the aims and results of the 
work very clearly and effectively. 


— Auxiliaries ofthe W. G@. M.S. are remind- 
ed that we haveentered upon the home mis- 
sionary fiscai year, which celebrates the silver 
anpiversary of the Society. This should not, 
however, interfere with the yearly thank-offer- 
ing which occurs in November, and which Mrs. 
Williams, the corresponding secretary, suggests 
should be observed in the auxiliary rather than 
with a public service, since later it is desired 
that every auxiliary should celebrate the silver 
anniversary publicly. 

— The Deaconess Sanitarium at Colorado 
Springs, Col., now under the fostering care of 
the Colorado Conference W. H. M.S., is making 
excellent advance. Mis# Bonnie Ruth Warren 
is acting superintendent. Patients suffering 
from tuberculosis are admitted, and the hos- 
pital is rapidly filling up. Address Deaconess 
Superintendent, Deaconess Hospital, Colorado 
Springs, Col., for particulars. 


— Miss H. M. Hegeman, superintendent of 
the George O. Robinson Industrial! Home and 
Orphanage of the W. H. M.S., San Juan, Porto 
Rico, spoke at Ocean Grove, greatly interesting 
and delighting her audience. Miss Hegemap 


SHORTHAND 
20 LESSONS 





Absolutely most complete and up- 
-to-date methods; position guaran- 
teed ; lessons by mail exclusively ; 
no interference with regular occupa- 
tion ; 25 cents per lesson; no dif- 
ficulties; everything simple and 
clear ; indorsed by boards of educa- 
tion and leading newspapers ; thou- 
sands of graduates ; first lesson free 
for stamp. 


Department 61, Campaign of Education, 


211 Townsend Bidg., 
New York. 
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<yent some years in the Southern work under 
our Society, and also served the Missionary So- 
ojety in South America for seven years. She is 
admirably fitted for the work in Porto Rico, and 
is sure to awaken enthusiasm and interest 
wherever she goes, 


—_A pastor gives this testimony to the 
value of a Home Missionary auxiliary in a 
onurch: “The Home Missionary auxiliary 
organized a year ago has been the best thing 
that ever happened to my church. I could not 
vet my women to work before, but after they 
found they could work in an organized society 
they were perfectly willing to take hold of other 
lines of service.” 


— Thayer Home in South Atlanta, Ga., has 
entered upon the experiment of vacation 
schools. One of the Home girls attempted such 
a school this year, and on the first day two 
pupils presented themselves, the second day 
nireteen came, and the third thirty. The 
school has had an average attendance of twenty- 
four during the summer. Miss Mitchell, super- 
intendent, bas given twenty-two years of con- 
tinuous labor to this fine work in Atlanta, and 
now rejoices in seeing much fruit of her labors. 


—— Miss Hegeman says: * Porto Rico is a dif 
fieult place in which to teach that work is hon- 
orable. This sentiment has no place in the mind 
of the Porto Rican woman. She looks upon it as 
quite the reverse, and it is my constant effort to 
teach the children that all good work is bonor- 
able and helps in the upbuilding of character. 


— The Nurse Training Department of the 
Washington, D. C., National Training School 
of the W. H. M.8. still bas a few vacancies. 
Any one desiring to enter this institution either 
for nurse or Bible training should apply 
promptly to Dr. C. W. Gallagher, 1150 N. Capi- 
tol St., Washington, D. C. 


—-Thirty nurses are employed in Sibley 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., and during the 
past year four hundred emergency cases were 
treated in the hospital. 


—— It is stated on reliable authority that the 
number of Mormon families in Chicago, lll, 
has increased fourfold within the past two 
years. The September number of Woman's 
Home Missions is given largely to this topic. 
An excellent supply of Mormon literature can 
be furnished by Miss Van Marter, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York, for 15 cents. If the Mormon 
missionaries have not yet reached your neigh 
borhood, it is at least well to know what 
they are doing in other parts of our land, and 
be prepared to forestall their efforts. 


—— Is there a field for the deaconess? Listen: 
‘There are fifty millions of persons in this 
country who are not in the membership of any 
Christian church. The finest mission-field on 
earth is among the churcbless Americans.” 


—— The importance of enlisting children and 
young people in missionary work cannot be too 
Strongly emphasized. Primary class teachers 
in our Sunday schools ought to be shown the 
impor.iance of the work of home missions, if 
not already acquainted with the society, and 
be led to enlist the little ones as Jewels. Said 
one lady, writing of her own churchyin which 
il was difficult to find an entrance for the W. H. 
M.8.: *ButI know what Icando. I am get- 
ting hold of the Jewels, and shall grow my own 
Goards and Queen Esthers.” This is the way 
to keep the Society vigorous—to work from 
the ground up. Any lady desiring helps in or- 
ganizivg Jewels and Guards should address 
Mias M. Van Marter, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


—— Send to Dr. C. W. Gallagher, 1150 N. Capi- 
tol St., Washington, D. C., for the new cata- 
logue of the Lucy Webb Hayes Training 
School. If one asks why young women need to 
be trained for Christian work, is not the in- 
quiry equally pertinent : ‘‘ Why should young 
men need to be trained for the work of the 
ministry?” There will be an addition to the 
course of study this year of special courses in 
Sunday school and Epworth League work. 
Young women who are not expecting to be- 
come missionaries or deaconesses, but who de- 
Sire to fit themselves for better service in the 
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home church, will find themselves amply re- 
paid by taking a year of training in this fine 
institution. 


— “Stirrup the women of the church to help 
in the work of the deaconess,’’ counsels Miss 
Miner. ‘' I'he deaconess needs to be relieved of 
much of the parish visiting, that she may be 
able to visit jails, almsbouses, hospitals, etc. In 
asingle rescue missionary service daughters of 
a Methodist Episct.pal and Protestant Episco- 
pal minister were found, and both were con- 
verted.” 


— Harwood Home, Albuquerque, N. M., is 
greatly in need of a new addition, which will 
make it possible not only to do work under 
better conditions, but to receive more girls who 
are urgentiy desiring a place in the Home. 
Mrs. Anna Kent, secretary, greatly desires to 
gather the remaining twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars of the sum required before begin- 
ning work. Any person whose heart is drawn 
to aid may address Mrs. Kent at 60 South Clin- 
ton St., East Orange, N. J. Our preachers say 
that when they find a clean, comfortable home 
among their people they almost invariably 
learn that the bousewife was a Harwood Home 
girl. 





Order a Free Bottle 


Of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. It gives vigor and 
energy to the whole body, soothes, heals, and 
invigorates stomachs that are weakened by 
injurious living, or when the mucous lining of 
the st»mach is impaired by hurtful medicines 
or food. Drake's Palmetto Wine will clear the 
liver and kidneys from congestion, cause them 


to perform their necessary work thoroughly, 
end ipsure their bealthy condition. Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine cures every form of stomach 
distress, such as indigestion, distress after eat- 
ing, skortpess of breath and heart trouble 
caused by indigestion. Drake's Palmetto Wine 
cures you permanently of tbat bad taste in the 
mouth, offensive breath, loss of appetite, heart- 
burn, inflamed, catarrbal or ulcerated stomach, 
and conrtipated or flatulent bowels. The brake 
Formula Co., Drake Bldg., Chicago, Il)., proves 
all this to you by sending you free ani prepaid 
atrial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine to test 
it. This wonderful Palmetto Medicine is purely 
vegetable, and the greatest remedy ever offered 
to Chronic Sufferers. Write today for a free 
bottle. A letter or postal card is your only 
expense. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
Wednesday, Sepi. 14, 1904, the eighty-eightb 
year opens. Specia) advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 


being received. Fo particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minnea -olis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manualfree. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1904. 
College Preparatory, re, Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses, ine buildings, 
healthy location, two hours from Portland and 
six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue ; 
mention this paper. 


REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 





Drew Theological Seminary 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the Theory and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
tory and Music. all term commences Sept. 22. 
Winter term, first T esday in January. For all 
special information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 
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Methodist ook  Goneert 


New England Depository _ 
NOW READY 


DISCIPLINE 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh 


-_-— FOR -— 


1904 


Price, 25c. ; postpaid, 30c. 








Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metrop litan 4 ivautages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Libera! Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


Ww. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 
Spring term opened April 6. 
Applications now being received for fall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
es. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. 
buildings and situation. Three hours frem 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number, Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZIon’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


The ast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 
College Preparatory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are indivi ualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 
Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 














Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equi 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics ada’ to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils puoperly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Li ente - 
ments in Boston, and to historical places ip the vicinity . 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 





Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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OUR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


HE crown jewels of every church are 
her theological schools. Our own 
have peculiar claims upon every section of 
our ecclesiastical territory. They are de- 
clared in the Discipline to belong to the 
whole church, and they stand in closely 
affiliated connection with all Annual Con- 
terences accepting the relation of patroniz- 
ing bodies. From these each school has 
long sought annual visitation and counsel, 
and has prized their always friendly co- 
operation. Each has rejoiced when per- 
mitted to see any Conference strengthened 
by new men well trained in the halls of 
sacred learning. In the administration of 
the oldest of these institutions the under- 
signed have recently been assigned their 
respective duties and responsibilities. As 
the opening of the new year approaches, it 
is in every way natural and fitting that we 
should bespeak the sympathetic and 
prayerful co-operation of our brethren in 
the work before us. We do so in the earnest 
hope that the nearing scholastic year may 
be the best in all our history. 

First of all, wedesire tou thank God for 
the unprecedented interest in sound theo- 
logical training shown by the recent 
General Conference. Few if any other 
topics received so careful and protracted 
a consideration, and the action finally 
reached with a unanimity almost absolute 
was full of encouragement to all intelligent 
friends of the church and of ministerial 
education. It is not too much to say that 
this action should afford to every member 
of our Annual Conferences a new incite- 
ment to give thought and prayer and effort 
to the turther upbuilding ot our theological 
schools. 

A further incitement is furnished by the 
fact that numerically the membership of 
our schools has never stood in any proper 
proportion to the current drafts of the 
church. Herein Boston, though our grad- 
uating classes of late have been of almost 
unprecedented size, we have been, and are, 
quite unable to meet the applications cur- 
rently made by the Bishops and other 
church officials for missionaries and pas- 
tors. A noble percentage of our students 
have always responded to the calls of the 
church for service in foreign fields ; but 
now that three men of our graduates 
have just been made Bishops, two ot them 


_to.reside in foreign lands, these demands 


for recruits for the missionary army are 
sure to increase. To these demands none 
of our schools can respond unless the pas- 
tors of our churches first recruit the school 
membership. We by no means ask that 
all pastors advise their local preachers to 
resort to this school ; we only ask that all 
who know the school and the work it has 
done and is doing for the church advise 
their young men as their conscientious 
judgment may direct. It is our hope that 
those who personally know the other 
schools and their work will do the like. 

A turther reason for active interest in our 
theological institutions is*that they are the 
only ones in our church in which the his- 
tory of Methodism is taught. Their libra- 
ries and collections are the only ones in 
which our young ministers are given ap- 
propriate inducement and opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the tounders and 
fathers of our world-wide communion. 
Many candidates who are voted into our 
Annual Conferences display a dense and 
disgraceful ignorance of our historic her- 
itage. To this ignorance of a heroic past 
and consequent insensibility to the most 
vital and inspiring of our traditions one 
may justly ascribe no small measure of 
responsibility for the complained-of dearth 
of modern revivals. 

If there were need of further reasons for 
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giving to our theological schools the 
prayerful and sympathetic attention here 
requested, it would be found in their rela- 
tion to the teaching and life of our Lord’s 
kingdom in our Lord’s year 1904-5. Our 
halls are about to open, and the young men 
who enter are to find guides and helpers 
who live in the living present — men who 
have the latest news from the far East and 
from the tar West ; men whose business it 
is to utilize the latest revelations of the 
spade and the latest revelations of the 
sociologist ; men who acquaint themselves 
with the current work ot Bible investiga- 
tors in all lands, to the end that over 
against the results of caprice and unspirit- 
ual prepossession they may reaffirm in 
new and clearer form the meaning of the 
ever-abiding oracles of God. These teach- 
ers will be aided and supplemented by 
others. Bishops and presiding elders will 
be invited in to give their latest insight and 
tell their divinest dream. Evangelists and 
missionaries will be there, reporting new 
acts of the apostles, and suggesting new 
strategies in the holy war. Are we not 
right in coveting for all Conference re- 
cruits of 1904-5 advantages such as these ? 


WILLIAM E. HuNTINGTON, President. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, Dean. 
CHARLES W. RISHELL, Assis’t Dean. 


Boston University School of Theology. 














Editorial 
Continued from page 1097 





ceptance of the invitation to convene for a 
World’s Baptist Congress in London. 





Death does not end all. Life here below 
is a series of sequences —a succession of 
thoughts, feelings, impulses, ambitions 
and choices—and there is no reason to 
think that the sequence is not eternal. 
There is no suicide for the soul. Existence 
invests the soul; the soul cannot divest 
itself of existence. 





Seventeen years ago it was a capital 
crime in Uganda, Africa, for a native to 
learn to read and write. Now there are 
50,000 natives in that province who have 
had the advantage of training in the mis- 
sion schools. 





The Russian peasants are beginning to 
name their children after the oft-mentioned 
towns in the, seat of war. Up to the pres- 
ent year the name “ Arthur’’ was very 
rare, but now it is all the fashion. One 
child has been baptized Viadivostok, an- 
other Retvizan, and so on. Itis unfortu- 
nate that a touch of the new Swiss law 
preventing barbarous baptisms cannot 
be applied in Russia. But perhaps these 
names do not sound quite so harsh to 
Russian ears. 





As the fall comes on, evangelistic com- 
mittees and the churches generally would 
do well to form their plans for aggressive 
Gospel work. The summer is for many in 
the community a time when energy is dis- 
sipated and distractions abound. But 
when the distractions cease to distract, and 
the normal routine of business and home 
life is resumed, the church finds a rare 
opportunity for spiritual impression on the 
masses. 





The Church Extension Committee will 
meet in Trinity Church, Worcester, Nov. 
2-6 inclusive. Arrangements are being 
made to make the most of the occasion tor 
Methodism and the moral life of that city. 
The City Missionary Society, under the 
presidency of Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, expects 
to take advantage of the coming gathering 
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to stimulate the payment of the debts oy 
Webster Square and Coral Street Churches, 
which, when paid, will leave Worceste;, 
Methodism free from mortgage indebted. 
ness. On Sunday afternoon, Nov. §, a 
mass meeting is to be held in Mechanics 
Hall under the direction of the Anti. 
Saloon League, at which there will be 
addresses by Bishops and committeemen, 
This will be an important rally, as the 
State election comes the following Tues. 
day, and the temperance people are inter- 
ested in the election of a congressman and 
members of the general court who are 
antagonistic to the liquor traffic. It will 
also inaugurate the active part of the 
municipal campaign which c)joses with the 
city election on Dec. 13. 

The Boston Seamen’s Friend Society 
found a fine opportunity during Grand 
Army week to extend hospitality both to 
the old ‘‘salts’’ who came to Boston for 
that celebration, and to the young “ tars” 
from the United States war vessels in the 
harbor. The quarters at 287 Hanover St. 
were utilized as a rendezvous for the visit- 
ors, and were equipped with mattresses, 
lockers, and other appliances conducing 
to the comfort of the sailors who dropped 
in. Chaplain Steele made a cordial and 
indefatigable host. One of his acts of 
thoughtful kindness was the sending of 
about twenty barrels of magazines to the 
warships in the harbor tor distribution 
among the sailors. This is a new way to 
estimate literature—by the bsrrel — but 
the expression serves to call attention both 
to the greatness of the demand tor good 
reading in the Navy, and the size of the 
efforts which some good people are mak- 
ing to supply that need. 





“Finish every day and have done with 
it,’ says Emerson. “ Tomorrow is ‘a new 
day ; you should begin it well and serenely, 
and with too high a spirit to be cumbered 
with your old nonsense.’”’ There is sound 
sense in this counsel — only, did Emerson 
ever reflect that no mam can “ have done” 
with the sins of yesterday until they are 
torgiven tor the sake of Jesus Christ who 
came to bea Mediator between God and 
man? A man’s mistakes follow him — 
until they are atoned for — and even then 
the physical consequences of past wrong- 
doing may remain as a thorn in the flesh to 
buffet the pardoned sinner. 





It is a somewhat curious coincidence that 
about the time the Grand Army men were 
pouring into Boston Grant’s old dispatch 
boat, the “* Monohansett,” which ran ashore 
in a tog in the raceway between Great and 
Little Misery Islands on Aug. 3, was being 
stripped of its furnishings, and when the 
Encampment was over, was set on fire 
tor the sake of the junk that was in it, and 
burned to the water’s edge — as though in 
parting salute to the men of the Grand 
Army. The “ Monohansett’’ was built in 
1862, registered 298 tons gross, and was ased 
as a dispatch boat by General Grant — on 
the James River, we believe — during the 
latter part of the Civil War. For a long 
period the old ‘* Monohansett ”’ plied be- 
tween New Bedford, Cottage City and Ed- 
gartown, making occasional trips to Nan- 
tucket. The stout little steamer carried 
thousands of people safely between the 
mainland-and Martha’s Vineyard, and 
will be almost affectionately remembered 
by many who in days gone by have attend- 
ed the camp meetings at Cottage City. The 
still older steamer, ‘‘ Island Home,” run 


tor ~ ee years by the weather-beaten 
Captain Manter, who could smell his way 
through the thickest of fogs on Nantucket 
shoals, will also be remembered by some 
ot the former visitors to Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Nantucket. 





